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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Philosophy of History, in a Course of Lectures, delivered at Vi- 
enna, by FREDERICK VON ScuLeGeL. Translated from the German, 
with a Memoir of the Author, by James Burton Rosertson, 
Esq. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


Of this life, which is merely a literary souvenir of Von Schlegel, we 
must have but little to say, seeing that his work demands so much, and 
that our space is so limited. It must suffice, if we inform the reader that 
he was one of the luminaries of the last and present century, that his 
whole life was devoted to philological learning, that he acquired an 
amazing number of languages, was generally successful in his publi- 
cations, was passionately conservative in his politics, that he established 
the Tory “ Austrian Observer,” that he ee from Protestanism 
to Catholicism, became secretary to Archduke Charles of Austria, a 
courtier, the patronized of Metternich, a representative of Austria at the 
diet of Franktort, and, finally, that he died on the 1Ith January, 1829, 
almost in the act of composition, so strong was his cacoethes scrihendi 
even to the last moment. He appears to have been of mild manners, yet 
with an ardent character, prone to logical 5 eg yet continually 
led away by the most vague and dreamy idealism—one more likely to 
cause a vivid sensation than a lasting impression, and whose works will 
be much oftener quoted than read. 

His “‘ Philosophy of History,” the work now before us, is doubtlessly a 
splendid production ; replete with the soundest and most extensive erudi- 
tion, and full of deductions much more brilliant than true, and continually 
attacking, with all the powers of his very strong reasoning faculties, every 
thing that the world designates under the title of rationalism. The whole 
view, direction, and end of these lectures is to bring all nations under the 
government of a reformed Catholic theocracy, to quench liberalism all 
over the world, and to merge all sects into the one great and unchanging 
papistical domination. His principal axiom is, that God has ever ruled 
the world visibly, and is now rapidly bringing about the Catholic re- 
union, which he anticipates will take place so very speedily. He does not 
think that at the Noachian deluge all mankind were destroyed, but that the 
progeny of Cain went and settled in the south and east, and that these took 
with them the true notions of the Divinity. He finds tokens of this among 
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the Chinese, the Brahminical caste of India, in the mysteries of the 
Egyptians, and in the faiths of the ancient Persians. He sees the sym. 
bols of it in their languages, proofs of it in their laws, and strong indi- 
cations of it even in their blood-stained idolatries. He permits an active 
Satanic agency, and doubts not but that in the olden time the badly 
wise of all these nations possessed supernatural powers derivable from 
the knowledge of magic and the practice of sorcery. Classical histor 
is also brought to the same tests, by endeavouring to prove the Greeks 
and Romans still under a disguised yet divine dispensation, worshipped 
in their multitudinous mythology, without their being aware of it. a 
shadowing of the true God. We have in this work a most brilliant com. 
nea of general ancient history, which (however the reader may 

iffer in views from the author) must afford the former the utmost plea. 
sure as well as the most lucid instruction. 

After the lecturer has brought down his cosmography to the advent of 
our Saviour, he then insists more fully, that all the previous occurrences, 
the destruction of mighty empires, the revolutions of states, and the uni. 
versality of false worship, were only preparatory measures for working 
out the universal Roman Catholic Christianity, that is to bind us all in 
the gentle bands of brotherly love, the first link of which was the expia- 
tion on the cross. In arguing this point, we think that the learned author 
is often much too transcendental, ridicules too much the employment of 
human reason, and throws too great a burden upon man’s capability of 
faith. His derision of the absolute, in contradistinction to the divinely 
mysterious, may be very Catholic, but is not very philosophical. He looks 
upon the success of Mahomet as the proved agency of the evil spirit ; and, 
we think, much underrates the character of the uxorious impostor. His 
strictures upon the religion that he propagated are severe and merited. We 
like our author the best when we come to his description of the darkness 
and the barbarous strugglings of the middle ages. The papal ascendency 
is then everywhere panegyrized, and on every occasion Sioned. The 
reformation commenced by John Huss, and carried to so great a length by 
Luther, meets with unqualified condemnation ; yet this condemnation is 
delivered with so much mildness, and its asperity concealed by so many 
extenuations, that it is made as little offensive as possible to Protestant 
readers ; still he says decidedly, that this reformation is a stumbling-block 
to Christianity, and that it cannot work out a spiritual good, as it origi- 
nated not from God but man, and was directed by man against God’s church. 
He now mingles up more intimately his divinity with his politics, and tells 
us, that an absolute monarchy is alone consistent with sound faith ; that 
sound faith is the Catholic faith ; that this absolutism must be tempered 
with holiness and love, and through it and it alone, will the nations be 
happy. Having asserted this, he consequently denounces Protestantism 
as the faith of republics and revolutions ; a religion of reason, which 
always leads to dissent first and anarchy afterwards. All this the reader 
will not find in the words we use: what we have said in a few sentences, 
Von Schlegel has elaborated in very many pages. Indeed, he dared not 
so to have condensed his opinions, as they would have appeared under 
such condensation not only harsh but uncharitable. However, he some- 
times speaks out plainly enough, for he says in page 322, vol. ii. “ The 
peculiar want of the nineteenth century, is the establishment of Catholic 
principles of government, and a general construction of a Catholic system 
of science.” What he means by the first clause of his sentence is, anni- 
hilation of all constitutional virus in every European state, the destruction 
of the representative system, and the establishment of a perfect, yet a 
paternal and a loving despotism, interwoven with, and controlled by the 
Catholic priesthood. By the second, that science should walk humbly by 
the wheels of the car of papistical ascendency, nor be suffered for an in- 
stant to strike out from the path that the latter may be pleased to take. 
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We Protestants must, notwithstanding the great learning, the flowery and 
seeming liberality, and the very mild and amiable tone of Von Schlegel’s 
treatise, denounce this as bigotry. Let science take as wild a flight and 
soar as high as she will, we know that the true faith can accompany her 
with an untired wing, and that one will always assist and sustain the other. 
We know what a Catholic system of science has done in the time of Ga- 
lileo, and, as its boast is its unchangeableness, we may be tolerably well 
assured of what it would do again. The word, Catholic, is not used by 
the author as a synonym of the word, general, but in its limited religious 
sense ; for he says immediately afterwards, that this wished for consum- 
mation may be probably brought about, nay, even commenced by 
Protestant countries; and he hopes, and even anticipates, that his 
own Germany may take the lead towards this papistical millennium. 
Having now given a brief outline of the nature and the plan of this rather 
voluminous work, we shall say a few words upon the execution of it. 
Even under the disadvantages of a translation it is elegant and pleasing. 
Of its profound learning we have before spoken. It is at times beautifully 
eloquent, and the divine mysticism that pervades the whole, like a mist 
touched into a gentle glow by the rising sun, makes us think that there 
is more in what we do not clearly see and cannot accordingly comprehend, 
than is given to our present debased intellects to understand. His primi- 
tive revelation, his awful and unreasoning God, with His two only attri- 
butes, understanding and will, and these attributes working through all 
eternity, and his credence of interposing spirits and the powers of sorcery, 
give to his volumes emotions little expected in a work avowedly philoso. 
phical, and which we might look for oa in heroic poetry or sublimated ro. 
mance. In fact, this production may be regarded as a grand manifesto of an 
illuminated despotism, and of the advantage of sacrificing the general to 
a particular will, in order to gain from that one attribute, will, protection 
against the tyrannies of all other wills, and by prostrate submission win 
from it a loving protection. On many accounts this book should be read 
by every Englishman. Let the liberals say what they will, there is an 
active Catholic spirit abroad, taking every possible shape, even that of 
ultra-radicalism. This elaborate production shows it in one of its most 
dignified forms. In it, the vastness of the scheme is fearlessly displayed. 
As conservative constitutionalists, it is our duty to mark and to expose 
attacks made upon our institutions, whether they be threatened from 
ultra-Catholic absolutism or the rabid fury of democracy. We, therefore, 
implore our readers to make themselves acquainted with Von Schlegel’s 
* Philosophy of History ;” they will then see how nearly the despotism of 
radicalism, and the despotism of priestly domination, approach each other, 
and how fraternally they are just now urging on the same crisis. Should 
they conjointly overthrow our form of government, the former would 
speedily devour the latter, and an iron priestocracy, such as was at. 
tempted in the middle ages, would be once more established. This book, 
therefore, demands general attention. Mr. Robertson has performed his 
task well, and with that enthusiastic admiration of his author that is 
sure to infuse so much spirit into a translation. From the few notes that 
the translator has appended to the work, we consider him to be an ori- 
ginal and an elegant thinker. 


Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, during the successful 
Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. By Evwarv Hocc, M.D. 2 Vols. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


The current of itineraries now seems to be diverted from its course in 
the far west over the vast Atlantic, to the less remote east and south, 
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across the limited Mediterranean. With eastern subjects, eastern poli. 
tics, and descriptions of eastern manners, the public press is now inun-. 
dated, and one of the best poets of the age has not disdained to add to 
this overflow. When so much has been written, and is still in the course 
of being written on this subject, by men of all grades of talent, some of 
whom are very superior, it requires no mean powers to take a station so 
conspicuous as that which Dr. Hogg has gained amidst this rivalry. To 
say that this visit is an agreeable work, would be doing it too little jus. 
tice ; and, as we do not like the term fascinating, the reader must think 
of something between, that will properly designate its peculiar merits. 
With a highly cultivated mind, and natural abilities of a superior order, 
the doctor has added just sufficient enthusiasm in the pursuit of his ob. 


jects, to make him indefatigable in the search of truth, but still to kee 


him clear from the folly of rhapsody, or the vice of exaggeration. Those 
parts of the narrative which are personal to himself, are deeply interest- 
ing. We wish that he had given us more of them, instead of the many 
historical sketches with which his work abounds. The attendant miseries 
of his situation, when travelling by land or water, he describes humor- 
ously ; and, in these descriptions, much of real characteristic information 
escapes. The learned traveller has occupied his first chapter with a politi- 
cal dissertation on the policy of upholding the Egyptian power in the hands 
of the present Pasha, thus forming a safe barrier against Russian encroach- 
ment in the east, a barrier that the Turkish empire can no longer afford. 
This is a point that requires serious reflection, and should not be treated 
lightly, nor discussed casually. The doctor gives us some entertaining 
sketches of Sicilian life and scenery, and his notices on Malta, though in 
nothing new, are amusing, from the lively manner in which they are re- 
lated. From Malta he reaches Alexandria, and gives us a vivid descrip- 
tion of that spot. We have then nearly a whole chapter devoted to the 
present Pasha—his courteous manner to the doctor, his advice, and his 
witticism—his anecdotal powers, and his communicative disposition are 
all fully and cordially dilated on. May we not ascribe a little of the 
author's political bias to all this? But it is not to be supposed that we 
can follow the traveller, chapter by chapter, through his two volumes, 
pleasant as the task would be We can only say, that he has gone over 
ground often and very lately trod by many good writers and observant 
characters. Still, the charm of the doctor’s style gives an appearance of 
freshness to the descriptions of which he is so profuse ; and we can bear 
to hear him tell well, what others have told before him. His is, in our 
opinion, the best description of Damascus, as it now is, that has been 
published. In Jerusalem we find him very instructive, but he has there 
made no new discovery. The style in the latter part of the work is sud- 
denly changed to the playful, and almost to the bantering. These vo- 
lumes cannot fail to become very popular, as its subjects are treated in a 
most popular style, combining elegance with ease, and giving to much 
instruction, the fascination of much amusement. 


Sonnets, by Evwarp Moxon. Part Second. London. 


These sonnets are pleasing, though remote from perfection ; and pos- 
sess more graces of expression, than fire of thought, or energy of soul. 
We do not think highly of the first sonnet. The metaphorical confusion 
annoys us: we do not acquire a distinct similitude on which to fasten with 
satisfaction ; no sooner do we get the object of the poet’s adoration In our 
mind’s eye, as a lovely floweret, and before we have time to feast in the 
novel comparison, or rather personification, than presto, quick ! she is 
‘an orphan, bent by every wind that blew.” Well, to this bending or- 
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phan, we find that the summer fields in all their pride and loveliness 
of beauty, could compare no gem. We should think not, firstly, be- 
cause we should not look for gems in summer fields ; and secondly, if 
we did, and could find them, we should not think of comparing them 
with bending orphans. She is next, in her sportiveness, compared 
to a fawn, which though trite, is not incorrect; but when in the next 
line, she is actually personified as a flower, the poet saying, “No fawn 
more gay and sportive than this flower,” we perceive the absurdity of 
bringing together such incongruous ideas. But after all, in the last Tine 
but one, we find that she is agem, and neither flower, floweret, nor like unto 
afawn. But all the sonnets are not concocted in this careless manner ; 
some of them, under the smilingness of a touching simplicity, breathe of 
gentleness, chastened passion, and the best aspirations of the soul. That 
the author is an ardent admirer of Wordsworth, we may gather from his 
manly dedication to that gentle poet, and we find for this idea, ample cor- 
roboration in his similarity of diction, and his unison in manner with- 
out any taint of servility with that admired poet. ‘The love sonnets are 
the most inferior, but even these do not descend below mediocrity. The 
last sonnet is addressed to the moon. A Sonnet to the Moon! The very 
mention of this fact must imbue the reader with high notions of Mr. 
Moxon’s intrepidity. Is there another poet living who would attempt it, 
excepting in derision ? But, in all sober sadness, notwithstanding the 
ridicule with which the subject is surrounded, Mr. Moxon has actually 
written this sonnet. How, we will not trust ourselves to say; but we 
leave the question to be decided by those whom Mr. Moore so appositely 
apostrophises as ** Maids who love the Moon.” 


The Oriental Annual; or, Scenes in India: comprising Twenty-two 
Engravings, from Oriental Drawings, by Wirtiam Danigi, R.A., 
and a descriptive Account, by the Rev. Hopart Caunter, B.D. 
Edward Churton, No. 26, Holles Street. 


In this splendid production, the pen and the pencil strive for and attain 
such equal excellence, that we know not which of the productions of the 
two little, yet all powerful, implements first to notice. We can say of 
both, that though they form an annual they are by no means of an 
ephemeral nature. The scenes so vividly depicted by Mr. Daniel are 
really a part, and no inconsiderable one, of the history of India, and 
when they are exemplified so well by the writing of Mr. Caunter, they 
must form an impression on the mind nearly indelible. In this annual, the 
artist has given us form and character, the author motion, succession, 
and life. The one has shown us by the powers of graphic delineation 
what a beautiful Hindu woman is, in an inimitable portrait; the other 
tells us how she speaks, moves, and acts. In addition to the superiority 
of the engravings, the literary composition is replete with instruction, 
and will serve not only for the amusement of one year, but of all years. 
After it has been read it may be referred to with advantage. As we said 
before, the work is not written merely to answer a temporary purpose. 
We rejoice to hear that this present annual will be succeeded by another, 
and that the encouragement that it has already met with has been equal 
toits deserts. Were we to notice the numerous beauties of the engrav- 
ings, we should only be making a catalogue of the numerous epithets used 
to express admiration, which we shall leave the reader to supply when he 
shall view and study this really gorgeous periodical. 
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The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. including a Journal of his 
Tour to the Hebrides. By James Boswe.u, Esq. To which are 
added, Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Murphy, Tyers, Reynolds, 
Stevens, &c. And Notes by various Hands. 8 Vols. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. : 


The eighth volume of this well-produced publication is illustrated by 
a highly-finished engraving, by E. Finden, of James Boswell himself, 
the careful and enthusiastic biographer of the leviathan of literature. 
The original painting was by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The vignette title. 
page is a view of Johnson’s house in Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, and 
also very ably engraved. As we wish exceedingly well to this publication, 
we think that we cannot better serve it than by inserting the following 
notice, which the publisher has prefixed to this, the eighth volume. “ In 
consequence, partly of a miscalculation of the materials then in his 
hands, partly of the subsequent accumulation of others, (query, other 
materials,) the editor has to request the indulgence of his readers in an- 
nouncing an alteration in the plan of this work, as detailed in the pros- 
pectus. It has been found impossible to comprise the whole mass of 
biography of Johnson in eight volumes of this form; and, on maturer 
consideration, it has been thought the best course to keep detached from 
the main narrative of Boswell a// the miscellaneous anecdotes of the Doctor's 
other friends and acquaintances. ‘Two additional volumes have been 
found requisite to embrace the various Jounsonrana ; and with Vol. X., 
to be published on the first of December, there will accordingly be given 
a fresh set of title-pages for the whole of the collection.” 


Scenes and Characters, illustrating Christian Truth. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Ware. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


The first and second numbers of this publication we have perused with 
considerable pleasure. The aim of it is to show how much real happiness 
there is in the practice of Christianity ; and, that by living to God, we 
live to the purest and most lasting pleasure of which humanity is capable. 
The first number contains the statement, for, as it is not quite a fiction, 
tale would be an inappropriate term by which to designate it, of Christian 
trial, and the exercise of self-discipline, by Miss Savage. It is sweetly told, 
and pregnant with consolation for the afflicted. Many of the fashionable 
may sneer at the character of Phillis, but it is a true one, and a reproach to 
us all that it is as singular as true. The second number contains the story 
of the ‘* Sceptic,” which we hope is wholly a fiction. It is well, though 
painfully wrought up. It is rather a terrific warning off the paths of 
vice—a shout of horror to the wanderer, than a gentle call to the ways of 
virtue ; but when the danger is imminent, the rescue must be often vio- 
lent and sudden. We like much the plan, the spirit more, of this conti- 
nuation. The times call for it; and we think that it will succeed. 





The Book of Family Worship. By the Editor of the “ Sacred Harp.” 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


The editor of this work has taken four weeks, and given us prayers for 
every day in each week, both morning and evening. We have likewise 
occasional prayers for the most remarkable religious days throughout the 
year, as also some to be used in sickness, on recovery from it, and in an 
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evening after a funeral. The general prayers and benedictions are numer- 
ous, for the church, king, queen, for wife or husband, for our family, and 
for all in misery, with many others. The volume is concluded with the 
sacramental meditations and prayers, by Jeremy Taylor. It is no ex. 
aggeration to say, that among the above will be found the most beautiful 
devotional aspirations in the language ; indeed, perusing them attentively, 
we never before knew how much energy, as well as sublimity, it is 
capable of expressing. But they seem to derive a living grace from their 
subject, and to convey meanings to the heart which are incapable of mere 
oral expression. It is our opinion, that it is a duty incumiielts upon us 
to address the Deity in the best possible language. Even the violent sec- 
tarian, who trusts to the excitement of the moment for pouring forth his 
ill-digested rhapsodies, would find his soul both elevated and refined by 
studying these religious exercises. We should remember, when we ap- 
proach the throne of grace, the significant parable of “ the wedding gar- 


ment.” From this work, as from a wardrobe, the mind may clothe itself 


with all good thoughts, and holy habiliments ; and thus come into the 
presence of its Maker with due preparation, and an adorned humility. 


Practical Anatomy of the Nerves and Vessels supplying the Head, 
Neck, and Chest, intended as a Guide for the use of Students in the 
Dissection of those Structures’ By Enwarv Cock, Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at Guy's Hospital. A. Schloss, No. 2, Great Russel 
Street, Bloomsbury. 


We have submitted the above work to the perusal of our medical friend, 
a gentleman who stands pre-eminent in his profession, and he tells us, 
that whatever eulogium we may bestow upon it, will not be misplaced. 
We have read it ourselves, intending at first but to give it a cursory 
glance, but the subject insensibly interested us, in spite of the numerous 
technicalities inseparable from it, and, as we never before saw the ner- 
vous fabric so clearly displayed, and upon how many minuter strings 
and. fibres the perfection of that which we call mind depends, we 
fell into a fit of reverie, that almost ended in one of devotion. Indeed, 
“ we are fearfully and wonderfully formed.” It is true, that we have be- 
fore often considered this subject, and had a good general idea of the ner- 
vous economy, but the work before us has put us in possession of many 
minute details with which we were before unacquainted. Of course, it 
would be of little use to recommend this book to any but those connected 
with the medical profession; and the yentlemen constituting it would not 
set much value upon the opinion of a mere littéraire ; but even he can 
know whether a work of this description is lucidly explained and scienti- 
fically arranged. We therefore recommend it heartily. 


New Library of Entertainment. Colburn’s Modern Novelists; a Se- 
lection of the best Works of Fiction of the most distinguished Living 
English Writers, with Portraits of the Authors and other Mlus- 
trations. Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, London, 
and all other Booksellers. 


With a combination of extreme cheapness and great elegance, Mr. 
Colburn seems fully determined to place the elegant literature of the day 
within the reach of almost every man not actually a pauper. He has 
begun his series with the first volume of Edward Lytton Bulwer's 
‘‘ Pelham,” which, cleverly printed and beautifully illustrated, may be 
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bought for two shillings, whilst its original price was half a guinea—cheay 
we think, at the latter price, considering its great intrinsic merits. By 
this arrangement and enterprising speculation, the public at large are 
great gainers. As it is to the public that Mr. Colburn must look for his 
reward, we think that he stands on very safe grounds. We are sure that 
we have only to make this publication known to insure for it the widest 
circulation; and, we think, that the cause of social improvement. js 
served greatly by thus disseminating through the middling classes a higher 
tone of thinking, and a more elegant mode of expression. But still, we 
have a little trepidation for the interests of the sources of all this so much 
desired amelioration, the poor authors—how many editions of their full. 
priced works will they be allowed to sell before they are compelled to 
enter into the cheap market ? 


The History of the Condition of Women in Various Ages and Nations. 
By Mrs. D. L. Cutip, Author of “ Mother's Book,” &c. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


To those who read merely for amusement, and to those who read for 
instruction, this book will be equally valuable. Its contents are well 
explained by its title, and its title well deserved by its contents. They 
deserve to be called history. Mrs. Child has taken the four quarters 
of the globe separately, and commenced her subject from the very 
earliest ages. She begins with Asia and the Hebrews. Africa is the 
next in order: she has here fallen into a few mistakes that it were 
well if corrected in a subsequent edition. She has relied too much upon 
the testimony of ancient classical authors. Greek and Roman histo- 
rians always wrote with Greek and Roman prepossessions. The national 
colour of the ancient Egyptians was not black. The men were of that 
dusky-red that fair complexions assume from exposure for ages to 
the effects of hot climates, the women of a much lighter hue. The 
ladies also mixed familiarly with, though they sate apart from, their 
husband’s guests. Among a people where queens enjoyed the succession, 
women could never have been reduced to a very abject social state. The 
description of the females of the other nations of Africa will be read with 
great interest; yet we think that the authoress would have done better 
by detailing her facts more in her own diction, and having less recourse 
to the exact words of her authorities. Had she done so, her work would 
have had less of the air of a mere compilation. ‘There is also a little too 
much cant about Christian slave-masters Every one knows, who knows 
the least about this question, that the physical, moral, and religious state 
of the slaves sold to Europeans was generally, nay, almost universally, 
superior to that of the black masters from whom they were bought We 
allow that there was much misery in the transport, which misery has 
been increased to intolerable anguish by making that transport illicit ; 
but even the misery that these poor victims endured in their conveyance 
to the plantations, was trifling compared to the barbarity with which 
they would have been treated by the natives of Africa—to say nothing of 
occasional cannibalism. We detest the slave trade, and detest it most 
where it is most detestable, among the savages themselves ; and we may 
be allowed to indulge in another detestation, that of the cant about our 
black brethren in white bondage. Mrs. Child also shows herself a little 
childish, (we use the word for the sense it conveys and not for the play 
upon it,) in her anger at Byron and Pope, for what she construes into a 

rant of a due appreciation of her sex. She is mistaken. Byron adored 
them ; and they influenced him continually to most of that which was 
noble in his character. His occasional sneers were but the ebullitions of 
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a soured temper. For one disparaging sentence that he wrote, a hundred 
could be produced of a contrary description. And Pope's line, 


** Every woman is at heart a rake,” 


should be looked upon by Mrs. Child as a great compliment. As Socrates 
told a caviller, who remarked, that he knew the philosopher was, by his 
countenance, of a morose disposition, “ that he spoke truly, but that he 
had conquered his temper by self-government.”” So may the ladies take 
to themselves a greater share of applause for having, more than men, 
triumphed over the original sin in their compositions. We know that the 
English ladies, at least in their conduct, are not rakes, aud we are proud 
of what they are in their hearts. Our authoress is herself one of those 
who justify our pride, for her writings have proved her to possess 
as much excellence of heart as superiority of understanding. Her 
second volume she devotes to Europe and America, beginning trom the 
earliest ages, and has well performed her task. It is true, that she does 
not always cite the best authorities, and there is often a one-sidedness 
in her narrative ; but as, even when she is mistaken, she swerves to the 
amiable and to the virtuous in teeling—which, by-the-bye, is not always 
the true—we must not censure where we cannot applaud. We com. 
mend the book to the patronage of our readers. In it, they will find a 
great mass of information upon a particular and exciting subject, judi- 
ciously condensed, and not inclegantly treated. 


The Conquest of Florida under Fernando de Soto. By 'Turonvonre 
Irvinc. 2 Vols. Edward Churton, Holles Street. 


This is a splendid morceau of history. Splendid as to style, as to the 


daring exploits it commemorates, and especially, as to the narration of 


the beautiful instances of high feeling and heroic conduct that the falsely 


called barbarians so continually displayed. The insane thirst for gold of 


the Spanish adventurers seems to us to have been one of the most pernicious 
and unaccountable manias that it was ever our lot to contemplate. Nor do 
we see much to admire in the vaunted chivalry of the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese : we frequently see them armed cap-d-pie, and completely covered 
with steel, and mounted upon active horses, charging a horde of nearly 
naked Indians. That these gentlemen should take every advantage that 
their superior civilisation gave them in doing their onslaughts is but na- 
tural, but to found any pretensions of heroism on such deeds is extremely 
absurd as well as vain-glorious. The most courage that these invaders 
displayed was in surmounting physical difficulties. The climate, the 
marshes, and their endurance of hunger, and courage under the most 
horrible privations, gave them their best claims to admiration. But how 
despi ale low must have been the moral sense of these chivalrous 
hidalgos and of the court that sanctioned their robberies and assas- 
sinations! But they paid dearly for their iniquitous conduct in their first 
attempts upon Florida. Band after band of these marauders landed to 
return no more. The expedition of Pamphilo de Narvaez was singu- 
larly calamitous. He plunged into the country, hoping universal con- 
quest, and he found an ignoble grave on the coast of his anticipated 
kingdom. His aspirations of carrying away argosies laden with gold 
ended in leaving his whitened bones and those of his companions bleach- 
ing on the beach, a sad memento of wicked ambition. Fernando de 
Soto, the hero of these volumes, was more fortunate—that is, he was a 
greater scourge to the unoffending natives. But in almost every instance 
the character of the commander sinks when placed in comparison with 
Norv. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LY. 1, 
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that of the chiefs whom he so wantonly came to subjugate. He sends a 
message to one of them that his only object in invading his territories 
was, “ by amicable means to bring the people of this great country into 
obedience to his sovereign, the powerful emperor and king of Castile.” 
The modest request ! The cacique returned a haughty reply—so says Mr. 
Irving. But why haughty? Was it not just? Had he not a right to be 
indignant? Let the reader judge if it be not a proper one :—“ Others of 
your accursed race have, in years past, disturbed our peaceful shores. 
rhey have taught me what you are. What is your employment? To 
wander about like vagabonds from land to land, to rob the poor, to 
betray the confiding, to murder the defenceless in cold blood. No: with 
such a people I want neither peace nor friendship, &c. &c. I am king in 
my own land, and will never become the vassal of a mortal like myself. 
Vile and pusillanimous is he who submits to the yoke of another when he 
may be free! As for me and my people, we prefer death to the loss of 
liberty and the subjugation of our country.” How could an American 
stigmatize this language as haughty? We have not space to follow the nar- 
rative through all the exciting scenes it so eloquently depicts. The work 
is a credit to the literature of any country, and one of which America 
will be deservedly proud. 


Scotland. By WitiiamM Beattiz, M.D. J/lustrated in a Series of 
Views, taken on the spot expressly for this Work, by Tuomas 
Autom, Esq. G. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane. 


We are about to notice the first quarterly part of this splendid work, 
so worthy of the intellectual and noble nation whose scenery and biogra- 
phy it so beautifully illustrates, and so creditable to Dr. Beattie and the 
artists who have so ably supported him. We have hitherto placed a 
work similar to this, similar in the excellence of its illustrations, and in 
the classical energy of its diction, among our Fine Arts, thus giving an 
implied superiority to the pictorial over the literary department. This 
was not as it should be; but having so commenced with the learned doctor's 
Switzerland, we shall so continue. We shall class Scotland amongst our 
most valued books. The letter-press of this publication is at once ele- 
gant, instructive, and written in that buoyant spirit, which is so much 
better than wit, as the continued cheerfulness of our household fires are 
preferable to the cold corruscations of the Aurora Borealis. This dissertation 
on Scotland, for history we cannot call it, is full of anecdote, and the 
mind is kept continually excited by the variety of information that every 
page conveys. The illustrative plates are very numerous, and give us 
scenery, to our mind, quite as picturesque and much more interesting, 
than either Alp or Appennine. We find, in all these engravings, much 
life and spirit; the foregrounds have always in them something to add 
to the scenic effect, and which conveys to us the spirit of the country— 
such as a party of pleasure embarking on a beautiful lake, a Scotch har- 
vest home, or actions of a darker nature, the conveying of a body of 
Covenanters to execution. Mr. Allom has proved himself to be a most 
able artist, with a true feeling for the sublime and beautiful in nature. 
The general circulation this production must find, can only be the meet 
reward for the author and the artist. Really, such works as this make 
us eo of our country, seeing what a splendid division of the earth it Is 
with regard to its picturesque beauties, natural and artificial, and the 


powers that we have, through the skill and talent of our countrymen, of en- 


Joying them by our firesides. Though English ourselves, we always teel 
ourselves Scotch in Scottish society, or when reading Scottish works. 
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A Few Plain and Plausible Hints on the Formation of a Royal Ma- 
rine Rifle Legion. By Cares. Author of the “ Poetic Neg- 
ligee.”  W. Clowes and Son, Charing Cross. 


This is a very funny pamphlet, with very funny pictures. Indeed, the 
droll author goes about so very pleasantly to teach us how more cer- 
tainly to maim, wound, and kill each other, that we must look upon a 
shot through the thorax, ala Caleb, as a very amusing affair. In this 
brochure he is very often right, and still more often wrong. ‘That the dress 
of the marines should be altered we will willingly concede, and, that they 
should be supplied with rifles, would perhaps be an improvement. But, 
as soldiers in action, they are nearly useless, almost totally so as marks- 
men. In working the guns they are of admirable service, and in all a- 
long shore expeditions. When ships come into action, there is nothing 
like a man visible to each other, not even the tops of their hats. There 
is no mark for musquetry to fire at, excepting from the tops, and mus- 
queteers there are generally in the way, cannot, from the motion of the 
ship, take a steady aim, and, when men are there placed, it is a tempta- 
tion to indulge in vindictive feelings towards their own officers. The 
marines cannot fire with effect even into the enemy's port-holes, for with- 
out they fire from their own, it is impossible that they can fire in a right 
line upon them. Though Caleb has missed his mark nine shots out of 
ten, yet, upon the whole, he deserves credit for his manner of firing, and 
his quips, and cranks, and queer jokes, make his little book very palate- 
able. ‘The coloured engravings, or rather etchings, are well done, and 
tend to make the affair altogether a lively piece of amusement. 


The New Year's Token; or, Christmas Present. William Darton 


and Son, Holborn Hill. 


None will more sincerely congratulate the editor of this annual on his 
self-gratulations, on his success, than ourselves ; and we assert that that 
success is fully deserved. The selection of the letter-press matter is most 
judicious. There is no piece in the little volume that has not its peculiar 
excellence. The lines by Mrs. Abdy, on seeing the portrait of a girl in 
the attitude of prayer, are beautifully touching. Mary Howitt’s contri- 
butions are of a singular merit. But the pictorial department falls much 
below the scriptorial. Indeed, we cannot look at some of the lithographic 
drawings without risibility—for instance, that Brobdignagian specimen 
of simplicity, flinging out her gigantic limbs, opposite page 129. For 
the formation of an elegant taste, it is as necessary to place good models 
of the fine arts before little boys and girls, as in the inculcation of good 
morals, it is incumbent to offer them nothing but the purest compositions. 
The plate of the “ Swans” is the only one we like. The “ Idler” is well 
designed, but the execution is dreadfully woolly and ragged, or we are 
unfortunate in having a miserable impression. The printing in oil colours 
promises future excellence. At present the effect is too gaudy. Had 
the illustrations of this annual been on a par with its poetry and prose, it 
would have been able fairly to compete with any of its cotemporaries. 
The editor may take our strictures amiss. We cannot help it. We find 
the public our best patrons, and, to the utmost of our power, we will 
always do justice between it and those, who, like ourselves, seek its 
favour. 
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The Mechanic's Calculator, comprehending Principles, Rules, and 
Tubles, in the various Departments of Mathematics and Mechanics, 
useful to Millwrights, Engineers, and Artisans in general. By 
WituiiaM Grots, Civil Engineer. Second edition. Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow. 


An excessively useful book, that fully answers the pretensions put for- 
ward in the title. It commences with an abstract of arithmetic, proceeds 
to geometry, gives a concise yet clear view of the conic sections, and 
then, after mensuration, the principia of motion. The remarks on the 
tables of the relative strengths of materials are highly valuable. We do 
not know a better or a more useful companion than this work would prove 
to all persons going out to new, or thinly-inbabited countries. The 
science of the screw, the economy of the powers of the lever, and the 
best construction of windmills and water-wheels, are all treated upon 
skilfully. It is really an emigrant’s vade mecum. We do not say this 
inconsiderately. If we must find a fault, it shall be with the be-wigged 
and be-ruffled portrait as a frontispiece, that dangles so affectedly its 
hand with its jewelled little finger in the face of the spectator. 





The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by Str Ecrrton 
BrypGes, Bart. With Imaginative Illustrations, by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. R.A. John M‘Crone, St. James’s Square. 


The fifth volume of this well-appointed edition is opened by an acute 
dissertation on the versification of Milton, which should be attentively 
read. This is followed by “Sampson Agonistes,” attended by copious 
notes. ‘* Comus, and Arcades,” part of a mask, complete the book. The 
frontispiece is an exquisite specimen of art: it is “ L’Allegro,” engraved 
by E. Bacon, after Westall. It is a pleasure to contemplate it. The 
rising of the water-nymphs under the shadow of the majestic castle of 
Ludlow is oue of Turner’s most poetical and happiest efforts. To look 
upon it must assist a dull imagination, and fire a quick one. We should 
think that this very judiciously-produced edition will satisfy the public 
demand for some time. We can conceive a more splendid one, but not 
one more adapted to general consumption. 





An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Apam Situ, LL.D. With a Commentary, by the Author of 
* England and America.” Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street. 


This second volume is occupied by that much-argued subject “ rent,” 
and the variously understood operations of “‘ currency.” The commen- 
taries upon Adam Smith’s text are clear-seeing, and, as political science 
increases, absolutely necessary. We have read them with much at- 
tention, and, we trust, with some profit. We have our own peculiar 
notions both on rent, and metallic and paper currency, but which it 
would be doing injustice to promulgate hastily, and to explain which, 


even cursorily would require too much of the space we usually devote to 
these notices. We confidently state that this is the very best edition of 
this great political economist’s works: we will say more, that they cannot 
be justly appreciated or read to advantage without the accompanying re- 
marks of the talented author of “ England and America.” 
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Statistical Inquiry into the Present State of the Medical Charities of 


Ireland, with Suggestions for a Medical Poor Law, by which they 
may be rendered much more extensively efficient. By Dennis 
PHELAN, Surgeon to the Co. Tipperary Gaol, and to the House of 
Industry, &c. &c. Hodges and Smith, College Green, Dublin; 
Longman, Rees, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


We have read this work with deep interest, and find it written with 
modesty, great perspicuity, and extreme diligence. It breathes an air of 
honesty throughout. Ireland has ever been the land of abuses; and it 
seems, that in proportion to the destitution of the majority of its inhabi- 
tants, is the misapplication of the funds, originally devoted to relieve it. 
It is a shocking state of things. In the capital itself, we find that every 
other inhabitant has been relieved as a sick pauper. As to the author's 
suggestion, of establishing a medical poor law, we hardly know what to 
say. Without it were accompanied by a general poor law, we should 
find, in times of scarcity, (and such times, when are they not in some 
portions of Ireland?) the whole inhabitants of districts flocking to the 
hospitals, with no other real ailment than that very horrid one—starva- 
tion. We recommend to statesmen, and to all members of parliament, a 
deep consideration of the contents of this able work. It embraces sub- 
jects too multifarious for us even to notice ; but the general question is 
so momentous, that while it excites our deepest sympathy, we wish to 
call to it the most universal attention. How many dreadful epithets can 
we not justly apply to unfortunate Ireland! Agitated, half rebellious, 
half starved, over crowded, priest-ridden, impoverished, and we find that 
we may add to all these, too generally speaking, disease-stricken Ireland. 
Agitation has much to answer for. 


The Gypsy. 3 Vols. Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


It has been generally acknowledged that Mr. James, as an author, ap- 
proached nearer to Sir Walter Scott than any other at present before the 
public. There is a very rare descriptive power in his writings, which con- 
stituted one of the principal charms of the Genius of the North. In “ The 
Gipsy ” we think that Mr. James has been more successful than in any 
other work yet published ; there is more mind in it, more analysis of the 
human heart ; it has not the gorgeous description of some of his writings, 
but it has deeper feeling and research. We have not space to quote, or 
we might prove to the reader that we are fully warranted in our opinion 
of these three volumes. When our notices are very short, they generally 
are very favourable, or quite the contrary. We shall therefore conclude 
by recommending “The Gipsy” as a work of high interest, worthy of Mr. 
James, and certain to be enrolled with the standard literature of the 
country. 


Reminiscenses of an Intercourse with George Berthold Niebuhr, the 
Historian of Rome. By Francis Likser, Professor, &c. &c. 
Author of the “ Stranger in America,” &c. Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 


Niebuhr was of that stuff of which great men are made. The archi- 
tect of his own fortune, he obtained high rank and extended celebrity, 
without ever departing from his simple frankness of manner, and natural 
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integrity of heart. This volume is introduced by a rapid, and, consider. 
ing the subject, too succinct a biography ; and the reminiscences which 
follow are really delightful. They consist of anecdotes, which have all 
the concentration of aphorisms, and of aphorisms that have all the 
piquancy of anecdotes. This work, which is all too short, cannot be 
read without instruction, or dwelt upon without pleagure. If it do not 
have a very wide circulation, we shall be as much disappointed as mis- 
taken. 


The Oratorical Class-Book, with the Principles of Elocution Simplified 
and illustrated by suitable Examples, intended for the use of Public 
and Private Seminaries. By A. N. Hartiey, Teacher of Elocu- 
tion. Fifth Edition, improved. Blackie and Sons, Glasgow ; 
Simpkin and Marshall, London, 


Long before we left school we were tired of Enfield’s Speaker, good and 
venerable though it be. We suspect the world is tired of it also, by this 
time. It contained a = selection, but it was neither sufficiently nu- 
merous nor various. Like a spoiled child, the public wanted a new book, 
and here is one to their entire satisfaction. In whatever mood the youth- 
ful actor may chance to be, he will here find some fitting vent for it. The 
accentuation of the words is uniformly correct. It will also form a very 
— book for desultory reading. As far as our recommendation can 
venefit it, it has it most heartily. 


The Works of Alexander Pope; with a Memoir of the Author, Notes, 
and Critical Notices on each Poem. By the Rev. G. Croty, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Vol. IV. A. J. Valpy, M.A., 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


In this race of elegance and utility among the principal booksellers, in 
producing works of classical notoriety, it would be difficult to give the 
palm to any of the competitors. If one production is alittle more splendid 
than its rivals, those rivals have some other counter-balancing advantage. 
Mr. Valpy, with his Pope under his arm, is certainly not the last in this 
praiseworthy course. ‘The Fourth Volume has a well-engraved and sig- 
nificant frontispiece, by Warren, after Witherington, of “ January and 
May.” The vignette title-page, by the same artists, is also very good. 
The most recommendatory feature of this edition consists in the applica- 
bility of its notes, and the acumen of its critical notices. The work is 
edited in a very superior manner. 


School Stenography ; a System of Lineal Short-Hand, illustrated by 
a Set of Engraved Copies and Specimens, with Directions for Teach- 
ing and Learning the System. By DanieL Capman. Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 


We must make short work of this short hand. We have no time to try 
it; but it seems to us, from the instructions, to combine simplicity with 
despatch, as most of the consonants are formed by little marks belonging 
to each of them, thus being easily remembered, and springing naturally 
from the usual method of writing. We believe that every good short-hand 
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writer has his own system, which would be unserviceable to any but 
himself. It is not the writing it, but the reading of it, in which the diffi- 
culty consists. By a little practice, every man may soon be enabled to 
understand his own marks. Those who wish to become short-hand 
writers, would perhaps do well to take a lesson from this work. 


The English Boy at the Cape, an Anglo-African Story. By the 
Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 3 Vols. Whittaker and Co., Ave 
Maria Lane. 


This is a very interesting Robinson-Crusoe sort of a tale, and would 
form a most suitable Christmas present to youth of both sexes. From 
it, much more than mere amusement will be gained. The information it 
contains of the manners of the inhabitants, the topography, and other pe- 
culiarities of Southern Africa, is correct and valuable ; and the moral that 
is throughout inculcated, is not the least of its excellencies. Many a 
cheerful hour will these volumes prove the delightful cause of passing. 
There is something in the simple, unostentatious, yet impressive style of 
the narrative, that has pleased us much, and we are certain will please 
the unsated taste of juvenility still more. 


The Lay of the Lady Ellen, a Tale of 1854. By Harry Cuesrer, 
Esq. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


In this metrical tale there is much easy verse, but not so much as to make 
it hard reading. It is the romantic poetry of the modern drawing-room, 
if any thing so gothic as romance can be applied to so artificial an arena. 
The mechanism of the versification reminds one of Scott’s Marmion ; but 
in the poem nothing more fatal is shed than tears, by a first-rate belle, that 


«* One by one, and large, and slow, 
Down her cheeks are seen to flow.” 


If we overlaid this elegant trifle with high panegyric, Mr. Chester 
would have cause to think that we were laughing at him. It is a 
pleasing morceau, containing some good points, and its chief excellence 
is, that it never descends below mediocrity ; but at times takes a far 
flight above it. To wile away a listless hour, and to shed over it a ten- 
der pensiveness, we know no poem more capable than this. 





The Historical Keepsake ; a series of Tales, chiefly illustrative of im- 
portant and interesting Events in British History. Second Series. 
Revised by Warson Darsy. ‘T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


This, the first of the annuals for 1836 that we have received, made its 
appearance on the first of October. This is truly taking time by the fore- 
lock. But we cannot exactly class it with the beautiful bevy that rejoice 
in the title of “ Annuals,” for it hath not on a wedding garment. It 
comes decorated with wood-cuts; and, we confess it with reluctance, 
these cuts require to be cut again—that is, cut up. The letter-press is 
very good: the binding and gold lettering are also comme il faut. Those 
who wish to give their minds a treat, and care not for the splendid illu- 
sions of the fine arts, will find this a very suitable and seasonable 
volume. 
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The Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers, Esq. Part VIII. Ilustrated 
by One Hundred and Twenty-eight Vignettes, from Designs by 
Stothard and Turner. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


We have received the Eighth Part of this highly embellished edition, 
and find it contains some exquisite pieces of art. The views of Rome, 
and of spots in its vicinity, are very beautiful. This part is illustrated 
by portraits of “ Giovanni,” and “ Gazzia de Medeci,” to whose fortunes 
the principal poem relates. Any remarks of ours upon the poetry of Mr. 
Rogers would be superfluous. He has a reputation that will defy ages 
to undermine. His productions are worthily supported in this spirited 
edition. 


A Manual of Entomology, from the German of Dr. Hermann Bur- 
mister, By W. E. Suuckuarp, M.E.S. With additions by the 
Author, and Original Notes and Plates by the Translator. Edward 
Churton, 26, Holles Street ; Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


A double number of this valuable treatise has appeared this month. 
It is occupied by intelligent chapters on the physiology of generation, 
nutrition, and digestion. They afford materials for the profoundest 
thinking. In minute animals nature performs her operations in the 
simplest manner. She places no sengedted curtain of multitudinous 
organs before her laboratory. If some of her most hidden mysteries are 
brought to light, we conjecture we shall gain the first insight of them 
by means of the science of entomology. 


A Sermon, preached by tne Right Rev. Georce Henry, Bisuor or 
Batu AND WELLS, on Sunday, July 12, 1835, at the Parish 
Church of St. George's, Hanover Square. G. and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


We notice this discourse, not only on account of the elegance of its 
composition, and the beautiful fervour of its piety, but also because it 
was preached in aid of the “ Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of the 

far,” an establishment to which we wish every success. The learned 
divine’s appeal to philanthropy is energetic, and forms a good model for 
similar calls upon our benevolence. 





The Betrothed : from the Italian of Avessanpro Manzoni. Richard 
Bentley, Burlington Street; Cumming, Dublin; Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh ; Galignani, Paris. 


This spirited and touching tale forms the forty-third number of Mr. 
Bentley's Standard Novels. It is every way worthy to appear 
among this very judicious selection. This fiction is not so well known 
as the generality of those which constitute this series, but it richly de- 
serves to be. It gives, in addition to the interest of its plot, a vivid 
picture of many classes of Italian life, and a great insight into the 
motives that operate most strongly on the Italian character. We re- 
commend this classical production to general attention. 
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Henrich Stilling. Part II. His Domestic Life and Years of Tui- 
tion, translated from the German of Jovann Heinnicn JuNG Stiv- 
LING, late Professor of the Universities of Heidelberg and Mar- 
burg, and Private Aulic Counsellor to the Grand Duke of Baden. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


To the first part of this singularly beautiful work we, in common with 
all the respectable part of the publie periodical press, did, we had almost 
said, ample justice. Ample it was not, on account of the restricted space 
to which we are compelled to limit our literary notices. In this, the 
second part, we see the same excellencies that so delighted us in the first. 
We think it a work for posterity, and we have no doubt but that every 
succeeding year will see it become more popular. 


When we made the observations relative to Mr. Osler’s “ Life of Lord 
Exmouth,” in our last Number, we felt that it was on authority upon 
which we could rely, and on receiving Mr. Osler’s letter, which we sub- 
join, we immediately communicated with the party upon whose infor- 
mation we spoke. ‘The answer received was satisfactory so far, that it 
proved there was no malice, but good foundation for the assertion. ‘The 
contents of it, however, we consider, although they have been made 
known to Mr. Osler’s publishers, it is not necessary should be made pub- 
lic. The simple question is, what is to be considered the family? especi- 
ally when we speak of a nobleman’s family, which is supposed to have a 
head to it. At the same time, we now impute no blame to Mr. Osler. 


‘Sir 5 

**] have great reason to complain of a charge of ‘ piracy’ contained in 
your notice of the ‘Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth ;’ especially as 
the allusion to the Bishop of Hereford may give some plausibility to an 
anonymous and unfounded rumour. The worthy prelate will be not a 
little surprised at learning, for the first time, that he is marked for an 
office so foreign to his character and pursuits. 

“ The work was undertaken and completed, as the Preface states, with 
the authority of Lord Exmouth’s elder brother; who, having been his 
early protector, and his confidential friend through life, has an undoubted 
right to direct how, when, and by whom, the biography should be written. 
His competency will scarcely be questioned ; in fact, he is the only per- 
son who could supply the incidents of early life, and explain many im- 
portant after events. 

“I may add, with reference to your present charge, that the late Vis. 
count knew and approved the intention: that Lord Exmouth’s most in- 
timate connexions, as well personal as professional, gave their most zea- 
lous and friendly assistance ; and that the Honourable Captain Pellew, 
his eldest surviving son, and the only remaining sailor of the family, re- 
vised the whole M.S., and furnished the portrait, medal, and pictures, for 
the engravings. 
“ T am, sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“« E. Oster. 


“© Falmouth, Oct. 8, 1835.” 





Nov. 1835.—voL. XIV.—NO. Lv. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lives of the most Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, Vol. 11. (forming Vol. LXXI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, ) 
12mo. 6s. 

A Key to Structural, Physiological, and Systematic Botany. By Professor Lindley. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. ; 
The Works of Alexander Pope, with Life, Notes, &c. By the Rev. Dr. Croly. 

Fourth and concluding volume. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.B. &c. By H.B. Robinson, 2 
vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Reminiscences of an Intercourse with G. B. Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome. By 
F, Lieber. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Jeremy Taylor's Life of Christ, Vol. 1. (forming Vol. XXII. of the Sacred Classics,) 
12mo. 5s. 

Treatise on the Corporation Act, 5 and 6 Wm. 1V. c. 76. By A. J. Stephens. 
12mo, 8s. 

Steam to India, or the New Indian Guide. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Twenty Years in Retirement. By the Author of “ Twelve Years’ Military Ad- 
ventures.” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Family Topographer, Vol. V. By Samuel Tymms. Containing the counties 
of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Nottingham, Rutland, and War- 
wick, and Cheshire in the Chester circuit, with eight maps. 

The Providence of God illustrated. By the Author of “ History in all Ages.” 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Leisure Musings and Devotional Meditations in humble Strains of Poetry. By 
the Rev. James Holme, A.B. Royal 32mo. 

Village Sermons. By Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
12mo.4s, 6d, 

Cruciana, Illustrations of the most striking aspects under which the Cross of 
Christ, and Symbols derived from it, have been contemplated by Piety, Super- 
stition, Imagination, and Taste. Embellished with numerous wood engravings. 
By John Holland, Cloth, 9s. 6d., silk, 10s. 6d., white vellum, 12s. 

Flowers of Poetry for Young Persons: arranged from various authors, as a Com- 
panion or Sequel to Miss Taylor’s Original Poems. 2 vols. 18mo. 3s. 

Compendium of the Ligaments. By A. M‘Nab, Jun. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Diseases of the Heart, &c. By John Marshall, M.D. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Hill’s British Dassector. Part I. 8vo. 7s. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes, with Notes. By T., Mitchell, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 

The Historical Keepsake for 1836. 18mo, 7s. plain ; 10s. 6d. coloured. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1836. Post 8vo. 21s.; large paper, 50s. 

The New Year’s Gift for 1836. Fep. 8s. 

The English Boy at the Cape. 3 vols. royal 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Boid’s History of Architecture. 2nd edit. royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Book of Family Worship. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth ; 12s, morocco. 

An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, &c. Part I. super- 
royal 8vo. 15s. 

Proofs to the Picturesque Annual, 1836, plain, 21s. ; proofs, 42s. 

Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections, By the Rev. Henry Woodward, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Conwell’s Treatise on the Liver. 8vo. 14s. 

The Works of the Rev. Richard Watson, Vol. VIT. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Forget Me Not, 1836. 12s. 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not, 1836. 8s. 

History in all Ages. 5th edit. 12mo. 7s. 

The Providence of God illustrated. By the Author of “ History in all Ages. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Conti the Discarded. By the Author of “ Sketches of a Seaport Town. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, Sis. 6d, 

A Statistical Inquiry into the Present State of the Medical Charities of Ireland. 
By Dennis Phelan. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XIX, 8vo. 15s, 

Letters from Brussels in the Summer of 1835, By Mrs. A. Thorold, 12mo. 10s, 6d. 
Cruttwell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book for 1836. @s. 

Lectures on the Parables. First series. New edit. post 8vo. 8s. 

Gilpin on Landscape Gardening. 2nd edit, royal 8vo. 20s. 

ig An New Highway Act. 12mo, 5s. 

The Yemassee. By the Author of ‘Guy Rivers,” &c. 3 vols, 12mo. 16s, 6d. 
Helen Wood’s Conversations on English Grammar. 4th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
Gibson’s Etymological Geography. 12mo. 2s, 

Surrenne’s New Pronouncing Foreds Primer, 4thedit, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Educational Magazine. Vol.I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Comic Almanack, 1836. @s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. New edit. fep. 7s. 6d. 

Progressive Tales for Little Children, ist and 2nd Series, square. 3s. each. 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children. 2nd Series, square. 2s. 

Affection’s Keepsake, 1836. 32mo. 2s. 6d, 

Reverses of Fortune. By A. M. Sargeant. 18mo, 2s. 

The Agricultural Labourer’s Weekly Account Book. By William Girling. 4to. 3s, 6d. 
Henry, or the Juvenile Traveller. 12mo, 3s, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Captain Marryat is about to print his new work, “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” 
of which portions have appeared in our pages, in a separate form, and uniform 
with his other productions. We have no doubt that this publication will greatly 
extend the already high literary reputation of its distinguished author. 

Our readers will be gratified to learn that Mr. Bulwer has committed to the Press 
a new work, entitled ‘ Rienzi, or the Last of the Tribunes:” the deep interest of 
the story, from the powerful pen of Mr. Bulwer, will doubtless render this a 
work of very extraordinary attraction. 

Miss Landon’s new Poem, “ The Vow of the Peacock,” with a beautiful Portrait 
of the accomplished authoress, is now ready. 

Mr. Grattan’s new work, ‘‘ Agnes de Munsfeldt,” is nearly completed. It has 
been, we understand, retarded in consequence of the delay of part of the work 
on its transmission to England through the Foreign post. 

The new work, entitled “ My Aunt Pontypool,” respecting which so much ex- 

ectation exists, will, we learn, be ready for publication on the 4th instant. 
The “ Book of Gems,” lately announced, containing upwards of fifty splendid 
Engravings, with Poetical Illustrations, one of the most costly works yet produced, 
is on the eve of publication. 
Mr. Lodge’s “ Peerage for 1836,” corrected throughout to the present date, will 
be published on the 10th, in time for the Almanacks. 
Mr. J. A. St. John announces, under the title of the “‘ Masterpieces of English 
Prose Literature,” a selection of the most celebrated authors of Britain, with pre- 
liminary discourses on their genius, and notes, historical, biographical, and lite- 
rary, &c. 

Narrative of a Voyage round the World, describing the British Settlements and 
Islands on the Northern Coast of New Holland. By I’, B. Wilson, Surgeon, R.N. 
The Book of Christmas, in Prose and Verse. Edited by T. K. Hervey, with 
engraved Illustrations and Woodcut Vignettes, designed by R. Seymour. 

Memoirs of the Prince of Peace, formerly Prime Minister of the King of Spain, 
translated under the superintendence of his Highness, from the original MS. B 
Lieut.-Colonel D’Esmenard. With Portraits from original Paintings of Charles 1V. 
his Queen, and two Portraits of his — - 

Tales and Fables, suggested by the Frescoes at Pompeii. By M, Le Gros, with 
Engravings. 

Agnes Searle. By the author of “ The Heiress.” 

Chronicles of Waltham, By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

Mr. N. P. Willis’s Pencillings by the Way. 
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Lieutenant Holman’s fourth and concluding volume of his singular Voyages and 
Travels round the World, 

Plebeians and Patricians: a Novel, By the author of «* Old Maids.” 

Marco Visconti: an Historical Romance. A translation of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, from the Italian. By Miss Caroline Ward. 

We have the pleasure to announce, that J. A. St. John, Esq., author of “ Tales 
of the Ramad’han,” ** Egypt, and Mohammed Ali,”’ &c. has nearly reedy for pub- 
lication a new Novel, entitled ‘* Margaret Ravenscroft, or Secund Love,” founded, 
it is rumoured, upon certain extraordinary incidents in the history of a distinguished 
English family. 

The Wallsend Miner, By James Everett, author of ‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith,” &c. 

A new and complete edition of Juvenal’s Satires, linearly translated, with Notes, 
&e. By Dr. P. A. Nuttall, translator of Virgil and Horace. 

Land and Sea Tales. By the author of “ Tough Yarns.” Embellished by 
George Cruikshank, 

Cherville’s First Steps to French. 

Walton’s Calculator’s Sure Guide. 

New System of Homeopathic Medicine. By Mr, Brookes, Surgeon, 

A Treatise on Painting. By Leonardo da Vinci, Faithfully translated from the 
original Italian, and digested under proper heads. By John Francis Rigaud, Esq., 
Academician of the Royal Academy of Painting at London, and also of the Academia 
Clementina at Bologna, and the Royal Academy at Stockholm. Illustrated with 
twenty-three Copper-plates, and other figures. To which is pretixed, a Life of the 
Author, with a critical account of his works. By John William Brown, Esq. 


—_— -_- 2. | 


NEW MUSIC. 


The Bird Catcher's Song. Words by Maniey Hopkins. Music by Tuo- 
MAS Kitner. J. A. Novello. 


From this rather unpromising subject the author bas produced some pretty and 
playful words; while Mr. Kilner, in the sweet melody he has given to them, has 
tully supported the reputation he gained from his ‘* Rover’s Bride.” 





FINE ARTS. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, consisting of Views of the 
most Remarkable Places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
From finished Drawings by Svanrietp, TurNer, Cauicorr, and other 
eminent Artists. .Made from Original Sketches taken on the Spot, with 
Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. Tuomas Hartwe.t Horne, 
B.D. John Murray, Albemarle Street ; Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


We have got to the nineteenth number of this undertaking, so acceptable to all 
classes. he first plate gives us a representation of the ‘* Mosque erected over the 
Graves of Abraham and the Patriarchs.’’ ‘There is nothing remarkable in the 
Islamite building ; being imposingly placed, it gives the picture a fine relief. The 
** Mosque of Omar,” in Jerusalem, on Mount Moriah, on the site where once stood 
the ‘Temple of Solomon, is by no means a splendid piece of architecture. However, 
it forms an interesting engraving, interesting by many associations. ‘ The summit 
of Mount Sinai” is nothing but a wild and rugged rock. ‘* Cana of Galilee”’ is a 
distant view of a small, ancient, and eastern-looking town. ‘The foreground is 
strikingly relieved by a group surrounding a well, All these plates are executed in 
the best style, and are deserving of illustrating any edition of the Bible not too 
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large. We understand that the whole will be completed in twenty-four numbers, 
and then we suppose that scarcely any remarkable spot mentioned in Holy Writ 
will not have been portrayed. This undertaking has always been an especial 
— of ours—in which feeling of preference the public have widely partici- 
pated, 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. <A Series of Views in the British Channel, and 
on the Coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and 
other Picturesque Portions of the European Continent, from Original 
Drawings taken expressly for this Work, by CLarKkson Sranriewp, 
Esq. R. A. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


This, the fifth number, commences with the ‘“ Blockade Station of Rye Old 
Harbour.” It is an eminently English, and beautifully delineated, scene. The 
wooden walls are even majestic in their decrepitude. ‘ Powderham Park, Ex- 
mouth,” is faithful, and true to natural effect. It is well engraved, and the effect 
clear and imposing. ‘The view of * Hamoaze, Plymouth,” is the most splendid of 
the series. Honestly, we never saw an engraving that pleased us more, Every 
impression of it is worth the price of the number tenfold. “ Easy Cliff, Hastings,” 
we find too hard, the lights and shadows contrast too violently, and the rocks are too 
coarsely marked in. We think the engraver in fault. His band has been too 
heavy. Still there is much spirit in the plate, and great beauty in the design, We 
can conceive no work more deserving of general patronage, and what it deserves it 
will find. 


Switzerland. By Witi1am Beatriz, M.D. Graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
&c. &c. Illustrated by a Series of Views, taken expressly for this 
Work, by W. H. Barrierr, Esq. Part XVI. George Virtue, 26, 
Ivy Lane. 


This splendid production has advanced triumphantly to the sixteenth number, and 
made familiar to the British public scenes ranging from the most awful grandeur to 
the gentlest loveliness. The present part commences with a ‘* View of Mont 
Blanc,” as seen from the Jura. The mass of mountains, with their snow-clad pin- 
nacles, of which Mont Blane is the towering centre, pierces an almost cloudless 
sky, and we have thus a clearly-defined outline of these rock-formed giants. The 
urtist has well managed his foreground, so as to give the spectator an excellent idea 
that even there the height is great, as he has placed a fleecy cloud intercepting the 
view of a rock in a portion near the eye. The engraving of this plate is very 
finely marked. “ The Castle of Chillon” is a placid and romantic view. The 
old walls and capped towers are gently touched by the light of the young moon, 
whilst the lake sleeps below, imparting to the beholder a beautiful feeling of sere- 
nity. The effect of this engraving is exquisite. It is from the burin of Woolnoth, 
The “ Glacier of Bossons,” in the Valley of Chamouni, is as wild a scene as can 
well be imagined, and it is really a discomfort to look upon it. The icebergs of the 
North Pole seem to have grounded amidst savage rocks and wild forests. The 
“ Gallery of Gondo” is such a scene that Alpine regions only could afford. The 
sky is almost shut out from view in the stupendous pass. In the letter-press Dr. 
Beuttie gives us an exciting detail of the batule of Wolfshalden, so fatal and so 
disgraceful to the Austrian forces. We have then a rapid description of the 
Canton of St. Gall, with much of its history, finishing with a romantic story of 
the “ Beautiful Ida,” a fitting theme for the poet, ‘The number finishes with a 
commencement of the Canton of ‘TLorgau ; and we shall conclude our notice of it, 
by saying, that the literary part is all too short—a singular fault in these volumi- 
nous times. 


The Destroying Angel. By Joun Martin, Ese. Published by J. Martin, 
30, Alsop’s Terrace, New Road ; and Ackerman, Strand, 
Is it a praise too lofty to call Mr. Martin the Milton of painters? Posterity must 


decide. Of this we are assured, that the works of no otber artist fill the mind with 
ideas so grand. In the engraving before us there 1s much, very much, of the sub- 
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limity that we always expect from his powerful pencil, and something also that we 
think inconsistent with propriety. The awful and ponderous calm that seems to 
hang so heavily on air and earth, with the dim visage of vengeance, hardly seen 
through the straight and rigid clouds, with the gorgeous architecture in the middle 
distance, have the grandest effect. What we dislike is, seeing men, women, and 
animals congregated together upon the rocky ground, outside of the city, to die, 
or to mourn over recent death. Such scenes as these, at least with respect to man- 
kind, would take place, if not all within doors, surely not where they are represented. 
But perhaps we are hypercritical, and it is quite right that the whole population of 
the city should rush out and enact their mourning just as the artist has described 
them. With this exception, we think the plate well calculated to support the great 
and justly earned fame of the painter, and that it will be eagerly sought for by all 
who have a refined taste. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


In all respects remain nearly in statu quo since our last, with the excep- 
tion of a considerable improvement in the iron trade and all its branches, 
as well foreign as internal. As a set off against this, we may instance 
this year a great falling off in our imports from the West Indies, which, 
of course, will make a corresponding deficiency in our exports. Never 
was there a blow more inimical to commerce inflicted than that which 
turned contented slaves that would work, into discontented apprentices 
who will not. The future loss to the country will be immense, and we 
have bought it at the trifling expense of twenty millions sterling, and we 
may add, at least another million for the expenses of the commissioners 
who will have to dole it out ; not forgetting the increased burthen to the 
country of the stipendiary magistrates, an attendant and a continuous 
one upon the measure. In the other departments of our commerce, as 
we have before mentioned, there has been but little variation. We must 
confess that about London there seems, just now, in most businesses, the 
eng of great dulness. The harvest throughout the country has 
veen generally abundant, and grain does not fetch remunerating prices. 
Still, with this apparent cheapness of the necessaries of life, there is great 
privation among the middle, and destitution among the lower classes. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
, On Monday, 26th of October. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Brazilian, 1824, Five per Cent., 84 half, 
Bank Stock, 209, 10.—Consols for Account, 5. — Columbian, (1824,) Six per Cent., 32 
91 three-eighths, half—Three per Cent., Re- half.—Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 55 
duced, 90 quarter, three-eighths.—Three and a quarter, half.—Mexican, Six per Cent., 37, 
Half per Cent., Redaced, 98 half, five-eighths. | 8.—Spanish, (Cortes) 44 quarter. 
— Exchequer Bills, 1,0001. 14, 16.— India emanes 
Bonds, 2, 4. e : 
Real del Monte, 16 half, 17 half.—United 
Mexican, 3 half, 4, 


Moxey Marxet—During the month there have been the usual slight variations 
in all the securities. The operations of the Bank have been watched with some 
suspicion, but that establishment having, in some degree, attended to the public 
feeling, the excitement on that subject has nearly subsided. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM SEPT. 22, To ocroneR 23, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


Sept. 22.—J. W. Buckland, Union Road, 
Albany Road, Old KentjRoad, Surrey, British 
plate manufacturer.—J. Bailey, Southampton, 
hatter.—J. M’Entire, Belfast, lreland, mer- 
chant.— R. Jones, Carnarvon, draper. —G. 
Pearson and T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, paper 
merchants. 

Sept. 25.—P. Campbell, Jerusalem Coffee- 
House, City, master mariner.—C, Basan and 
T. G. Bayntan, Strand, licensed victuallers.— 
E. Edwards, Kingston.npon-Hall, common 
brewer.—S. Lorymer, Bristol, brewer. 

Sept. 29—W. Scamell, Tottenham Coart 
Road, leather seller.—W. Key, Isleworth, 
linen draper.—G. Maggs, Bilston, linen dra- 

r.—F. How, Margate, hotel keeper.—T. 

abb, Manchester, auctioneer.—J. Lorymer, 
Bristol, corn factor.—G. Nicholson, Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, grocer. 

Oct. 2.—J. Nightingale, Oxford Street, vic- 
tualler.—S. Gartley, Golden Lane, St. Luke's, 
victualler.—-R. Taylerson, South Shields, Dar- 
ham, ship-owner.—T. Tempest, Leeds, grocer. 
—W. Finney, Jun., Hanley, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
grocer.—H. C. Allport, Bread Street Hill, 
commission agent. 

Oct. 6.—R. Fenner and S. Hobson, London 
Street, Fenchurch Street, corn factors. — J, 
Shayler, Blackman Street, Southwark, draper, 
—R. Woods, Cambridge, builder —T. Taylor, 
late of Steeple Ashton, Wilts, dealer.—W. 
Whiston, Aston Street, Birmingham, smelter 
and refiner.—T. Hanesworth, Sheffield, hatter. 

Oct. 9.—E. Cawley, Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
upholder.—A. Carter, Wenlock Basin, City 
Road, iron merchant.—H. Rebinson, Nutford 


Place, Bryanstone Square, coal merchant.—J. 
R. Glenister, Tring, Hertfordshire, auctioneer 
and commission agent.—J. Davis, Two Brew 
ers, Goswell Street, licensed victaaller.—W. 
P. Dobree, New City Chambers, Bishopsgate 
Street, merchant.—J. Brown, Lower Place, 
Middlesex, chandler.—W. Partridge, Birming. 
ham, haberdasher.—W. Bishton, Parkfield, 
Staffordshire, ironmaster.—J. Greaves, Liver- 
se merchant.—J. Perowne, Dickelburgh, 
orfolk, grocer and draper. 

Oct. 13.—G. Longman, Bride Lane, City, 
licensed victoaller. — T. Cooke, Liverpool, 
chemist.—W. Boutland, Bill Quay, Durham, 
= builder.—H. Bulgin, Bristol, bookseller. 

/. Splatt, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stattordshire, 
flint grinder. 

Oct. 16.—C. and C. Mason, Piccadilly, livery 
stable keepers.—H. H. Davies, Soho Square, 
auctioneer.—G,. C. Weber, Eaton Row, Eaton 
Square, dealer in horses.—J. Keyse, You's 
Place, Old Kent Road, plumber.—8. Lewis, 
Cheltenham, builder. 

Oct. 20.—J. A.Storey, Derby, grocer.—R.B. 
Bender, South Street, Grosvenor Square, wine 
merchant.—T, Wagstaff, Litth Exeter Street, 
Chelsea.—W. Grey, Liverpool, commission 
agent. 

Oct. 23 —R. Pease, Leeds, timber merchant. 
—J. N. Dennis, Lisle Street, Leicester Square, 
coach maker.—A. Moore, Wells Row, Isting- 
ton, builder.-T. Bonner, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, cow keeper.—J. T. Mercer, Man- 
chester, plumber.—J. Wallace, Liverpool, pro- 
vision merchant.—R. Claxton, Norwich, tailor. 


— 





NEW PATENTS. 


J. F. Saunders, of Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, 
for improvements in clarifying raw cane and other vegetable and saccharine juices, 
and in bleaching such raw juices. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 


September ist, 6 months. 


J. J.C. Sheridan, of Walworth, Surrey, Chemist, for an improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of soap. September 17th, 6 months. 

W. Mason, of Brecknock Terrace, Camden Town, Middlesex, Engineer, for cer- 
tain improvements on wheels, boxes, and axletrees of carriages for carrying persons 


and goods on common roads and railways. 


September 24th, 6 months. 


J. P. Westhead, of Manchester, Smallware Manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in the manufacture of smallwares, and an improved arrangement of machi- 
nery for covering or forming a case around any wire, cord, gut-thread, or other sub- 
stance, so as to render the same suitable for various useful purposes. September 


24th, 6 months. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitade 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the Nort! } 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of to ight ” 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The dalle om 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each 7 tn 3, on 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind = Ane 
result of the most frequent observations. Ihe rain is measured every morning at eight a ” 











ia : — ~-— . 
Range a ‘Rain | | 
Range ~ Prevailin : a 
1835. | og of Wind in | Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. Inches! 
Sept. | PR enti “i 
23) 54-64 |29,60-29,70 S.S.W. | ,l |Heavy showers of rain in even. otherwise clear 
24) 51-61 |29,75-29,89 S.W. | 2» Generally clondy. . 
25) 41-62 |29,91-29,81 S.W. Generally clear. 
26) 44-61 |29,65-29,61 S. General overeast, with heavy showers of rain. 





28) 45-53 |29,37-29,61]W. & W. b.S.) ,025 [Generally clear, a shower of rain in the morn. 


27| 47-57 |29,57-29,49)S.bDW.&W.bN_ ,7 \Generally clear, except at noon, | 


29) 43 62 |29,55-29,47}  S.b. W. | 
30| 51-65 |29,32-29,19 S.E. 


‘ 
Gen. clear, except the morn. a few drops of rain. 
Generally cloudy, a few drops of rain in morn. 








Oct. 
1) 50-58 | 29,19-29 20/S.b,W.&S.b E. \Clondy, rain generally from 10 a.m. till midnight.! 
2 52-58 |29,20-20,28 s.W. 475 Raining all the morn., a heavy shower at7 Pp... 
3 38-56 |29,31-29,25) W. & S.E. | 55 Overcast, a heavy shower of hail about 2 p.m. 
4) 44-55 |29,20-20,47|W.bN.&W.bS. ,675 Generally cloudy. [rain in the afternoon. 
5 40-57 |20,58-29,73) W.b.S. | \Generally clear. a shower about 7 P.M, 
6 39-61 |29,80 29,87 S.W. Rain and thander in S.E. about $ past 3 p.m., 
7| 40-57 |29.93-30,02| N.W.& N.E. | ,05 |General overcast, raining gently about 4 p.m. | 
8) 45-58 |29,92-29,50) N.b EE. | Generally clear. 


° 
a 


9 43-55 29,47-29,20 S.W. Raining generally, from 7 a.m. till 2 p.m. 
10) 42-49 |28,80-29,02} N.b. W. ,425 Generally clear, except the morn. rain. gently. 


| 
11) 38.50 |20,20-29,59 N.W. 025 Generally cloudy. | 
| 














12 36-51 |20,79-29,82)N. b. W. & W. General overcast, except the morning. 

13 50-62 |20,85-29,94,W. b. S. & W. ,125 (Generally cloudy. . 

14 51-58 |30,07-30,23)N. & W. b.N. Generally cloudy. 

15 50-59 |30,28-30,31},W.W. & N.E, General overcast, except at noon. 

16 48-57 |30,31-30,27 N. b. E. General overcast. | 

17 47-57 |30,22-30,20)S.W.& E.b.N.! Generally cloudy. 

18 44.52 |30,22-39,25) @N.E.& EL | ‘General overcast, except the evening. 

19 28-52 |30,21-30,02) E. b. S.& E. Generally clear. {from 4 past 7 till 10 p.m.! 

20 27-50 |29,87-29,74) E.& S.W, Morning clear, otherwise overcast, rain. gently 

21 35-48 |20,74-29,72 S.W. 175 (Generally clear, except the morning. 

22 30-51 |29,62-29,50) 5S. b. E. ‘Overcast, rain generally from $ past 7 till noon: 
| 

Edmonton. Cuarues Henry Avans. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Extomotoarcat Society.—J. F. Sreruens, Fsq., F.L.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. —Various donations of Entomological works were announced, including the 
first part of the splendid Fauna Japonica, by Dr. Siebold and De Haan, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the various donors. A communication was read from Mr. 
E. Doubleday, containing an account of the complete destruction of a bee-hive, by 
the Galleria cereana, a small moth, the larva of which preys upon the comb. Spe- 
cimens of the moth and of the destroyed comb were exhibited. Several living 
sugar-cane plants, infested with the cane-fly, were also exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Johnstone, by whom an account was given of the rapid and alarming progress ot 
this small but destructive insect in the Island of Bermuda, its ravages having now 
extended over two-thirds of the island, and appeared also in the neighbouring 
islands. A variety of new and interesting species of insects were exhibited by 
different members ; and the following memoirs were read—namely : An Account of 
the Internal and Comparative Anatomy of the Larva of the Calosoma sycophanta, by 
Dr. Herman Burmeister of Berlin; Notice of the various Entomological subjects 
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brought before the German meeting of naturalists, at Bonn, communicated by Mr. 
Westwood, Members were elected, and certificates in favour of candidates were 
read: and in both classes we were gratified to see the names of foreigners of high 
scientific celebrity. The chairman announced that the second part of the Society's 
Transactions was ready for delivery. 


Horricutturat Society, Oct. 20.—A paper of Observations on the growth of 
the Potato, by Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart. was read. It advocated very 
strongly the use of sets, in preference to whole tubers, in extensive cultivation ; 
pointed out the additional quantity to be derived even from the planting of the 
shoots which spring in the store-pits, and noticed the facts, that if the eyes of po- 
tatoes be cut out, the tubers may be easily preserved for any length of time, and the 
superior productiveness of the root and crown-eyes over those from the middle of 
the tuber. Some very beautiful orchideous plants were exhibited from the gardens 
of Mrs. Marryat, of Wimbledon, the Society, and Messrs. Rollisson. The variety 
named Orchidium Lanceanum attracted attention, not only on account of its beauty 
and fragrance, but from its being a new species from Surinam, exhibited for the 
first time. A citron melon, dahlias, heartsease, and collections of handsome pears 
and apples, were also on the table. W. Stewart Parker, Esq. and Mrs, Witham 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 
DESCENT OF THE GRAND AVALANCHE FROM THE DENT DU MIDI, 
AS DESCRIBED BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


On Wednesday morning, August 25th of this year, I left Martigny on foot, for 
Villeneuve, a small village on the lake of Geneva, I had just been visiting the 
Mer de Glace, and the Hospice of St. Bernard, without any extraordinary piece of 
adventure, and therefore made no doubt of reaching Villeneuve by night. After my 
hard labour among the mountains, I felt no small relief at being again on level ground: 
for the whole road from Martigny to the lake runs along a valley. This valley, 
which is twelve leagues long, and in parts nearly two miles and a half wide, is of 
sreat beauty, being studded thick with villages and spires, with here and there 
groves of walnuts, orchards, and little meadows interspersed. Steep mountains on 
either side rise up into snow. The Rhone, which 1s here of an exquisite blue 
colour, flows along with you on the right, on its way to the lake. The principal 
mountain to the left is called Dent du Midi, It was about half-past eight when | 
left Martigny. The balmy air, the quiet, the pleasant security that seemed to pre- 
vailevery where about this valley, with the near prospect of the clearly defined snow, 
had something so grateful in them, that, at every step, I felt myself more vigorous. 
After staying at the famous fall of Pissevache, just so long as not to get wet through, 
1 had proceeded about a mile, and was occupied in reflecting upon the good fortune 
of those who had been placed in so beautiful and happy a spot, when of a sudden a 
grey cloud came floating round the turn of a mountain, which being followed by 
others, in a short while the whole view, excepting the valley itself, was shut out 
from me, It seems to me, upon recollection, that I fancied at the time there was 
something ill-omened in this sudden gloom; but after walking about half an bour 
longer, I was diverted from this change in the prospect, by observing the peasants 
leaving their work, and by meeting two or three carts driving furiously past me, A 
little farther on I met several persons running as fast as they could in the direction 
of Martigny, and was afterwards overtaken by others going the same road as myself. 
All this made me suppose that something unusual must be the matter, but I was 
confused by observing different parties in equal haste running opposite ways. At 
last I stopped an old man, and asked him in French, as 1 best could, what was his 
reason for running. To this he only answered by pointing towards a village in front 
of me, named Evionaz, then towards the mountain at my left, saying the words, as | 
understood them, ‘ St. Bartholemi.” This made me suppose that there must be some 
Nov. 1835.—voL. X1V.—NO. LY. N 
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Roman Catholic procession advancing, but since every one that | saw was running, | 
thought it best now to run myself, which I did, towards the village of Evionaz, 
keeping the high road. 

1 was just entering this village, when a burst of people came out from it in my 
direction, as if they were pursued by a charge of cavalry. Among the foremost of 
these were two French ladies, in extreme alarm. One of them caught me by the 
fingers, pulling me along with all her might, and telling me to run for my life, for 
that an avalanche was just coming down from the mountain upon the village. We 
soon reached a charabauc, which I had observed as I passed by, standing in the 
road. The French ladies got in, and I took my seat between them, doing my best 
to pacify the elder lady, whose fear by this time had quite got the better of her. 
The postillion drove off at full gallop in the direction of Martigny. Expecting 
every moment that a huge heap of water would come rolling along the valley, I now 
began to reflect that the road we were taking could not be very secure, and that even 
the mountain from which the avalanche was descending, would be a safer spot for 
refuge. Accordingly | quitted the ladies, whom I could not persuade to go with 
me, leaving them in charge of the postillion and a French gentleman, their friend, 
who had overtaken us. 

‘There was a small dell between the road and the mountain. I paused a moment 
to reflect whether the water might not overtake me as I was passing across this dell, 
but, upon observing many peasants take the same route, I struck across boldly, run- 
ning faster than I can ever remember to have run before, After scrambling through 
two or three thickets, and climbing up cliffs upon which, at other times, I would not 
have ventured, I stopped to look about me, when | was about six hundred feet high. 
Below me lay the village, in apparently as much security as ever; bevond it, at the 
opposite side of the valley, flowed the Rhone, without any visible increase. The 
only unusual object that presented itself, was a number of people, the inhabitants of 
the village, collected on various knolls up the side of the mountain, both above and 
below me. Most of these groups, which seemed to be made up of family parties, 
had baskets with them, which I found to contain bread and wine. Some had small 
cradles, with chairs and household utensils, collected, as it seemed, in great haste, 
There was an anxious look on the face of each who was old enough to reflect, but the 
little children were at play by their mothers. I sate myself down on the grass be- 
side a woman, who seemed to be the mother of a family. She pointed to me her 
house, which every moment she expected to be overwhelmed by the avalanche, since 
it stood foremost in the village. Every now and then in the middle of what she 
was saying, she would pause for a moment, and hold up her finger, bidding me 
listen to a distant sort of rumbling overhead. At the same time the bells of the 
village were clanged together by such as remained in it, as a sign to quit it with all 
speed ; and upon looking more curiously into the orchards between the village aud 
the mountain, I could see various persons running across towards us with chairs and 
tables on their backs, determined to save what they could at the risk of their lives, 
But as yet the danger was indefinite, nor could I conceive what was to come. How- 
ever, upon considering what happened at Martigny some years before, | was led 
upon the whole to expect that a huge wall of water would first descend the moun- 
tain, and then rush along the valley. 

Under these apprehensions I svon got tired of staying in one place, and quitting 
the groups about me, struck up into the mountain by myself, directing my course 
sideways, that I might come upon the edge of tke ravine, down which, as I sup- 
posed, the avalanche must soon come. As I walked along in this direction, I soon 
lost sight of the village from the thickness of the clouds, and began to hear more 
distinctly the rumbling noticed by the Swiss woman ; indeed, at one time I reasoned 
within myself, whether or not the avalanche might be coming down just over my 
head, With these thoughts I contrived to keep close to the largest trees, as I 
climbed along the cliffs, which at this height were become exceeding abrupt, with 
pine trees hanging over. It was up here, that after seeing no one for some time, | 
met at last with an Italian gentleman, who was wandering about in search of three 
friends whom he had lost, but whether they had been buried under the avalanche or 
not he could not say. We agreed to journey on together, and at last, after much 
climbing, reached a deep ravine running down from the mountains into the valley. 
The bottom of this ravine was filled with a stream of mud of great depth and width, 
moving along sluggishly into the plain. It seems, the grand burst was just over as we 
reached the spot, in proot of which the sides of the ravine fora considerable height 
were covered with mud and shattered pines. There was a strong sulphurous stench 
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arising from the mud, similar to what is experienced when a dirty pond is cleaned 
out. We were so occupied with this tremendous spectacle, that we neglected to 
look into the valley for some minutes, but upon turning our eyes in that direction, 
(for the clouds had cleared away,) we perceived the valley for a terrific extent to be 
covered with the mud which had just descended down the ravine on the edge of 
which we stood. The beautiful orchards and plantations which had filled me with 
admiration but a short time before, were not only laid perfectly level, but rather 
quite buried, insomuch that nothing was to be seen of them, But in their place the 
only thing visible was a broad river of mud, branching off in three directions from 
the main source, just as I have since been assured is the appearance of a new fall of 
lava. There was also another point in which a strong similitude was to be found be- 
tween the mud and lava: I mean its consistency, for upon going a few steps down the 
ravine, and feeling the mud with my feet, I found it to be so hard that I might nearly 
stand upon it, although that particular part had just rested from a state of motion. 
However, I was warned not to be too curious in these inquiries, for of a sudden | heard 
a faint rumbling over head, which increased gradually to a sort of harsh thunder, 
This was the prelude to a new discharge of the avalanche, which came down shortly 
after, heaving along huge rocks with vast noise in an astonishing manner. This 
discharge, like the other, consisted of nothing but mud, swelling along in broad un- 
dulations, till it reached the plain. As it went past, the earth shook under our feet 
tor several yards back from the ravine. Having satisfied my curiosity sufficiently 
with this spectacle, | now returned with my companion down the mountain, and 
left him at the village of Evionaz, to which the inhabitants were fast descending, 
since the avalanche had fortunately taken its way a little to one side of it, owing to 
a small hill at the mouth of the ravine. Since ] never saw my Italian friend again, 
I cannot tell whether he found his friends or not. 

For my own part, I was so much astonished at this grand exertion of nature in 
ruining her own works, that I could think of nothing else all my way back to Mar- 
tigny, whither I was obliged to retrace my steps, for it was impossible to proceed 
to Villeneuve. The nest day fresh discharges came down, so that the eal along 
the valley was covered for half a mile with mud to the depth of fifteen feet, besides 
enormous stones weighing, as I was told, between ten and twenty tons. These 
Stones, as | suppose, must have been helped on their way not a little by the specific 
gravity of the mud, which was so great that the stones could almost float in it. | now 
learnt that I had mistaken the words, Dent du Midi, for St. Bartholemi ; Dent du 
Midi being the mountain from whence the avalanche had descended, It seems that 
there were a number of glaciers running up this mountain, (which is about 11,000 
feet high.) one above unother to the top of it. These glaciers, in the increase of 
hot weather, which we bave had for many years past, had much melted; but their 
lower barriers of ice not giving way, the water had been preserved in lakes up on 
the heights, till the top glacier broke of a sudden, and precipitated the others in 
succession into the valley. All this happened in so short a space of time, that when 
the accumulated avalanche descended at ten in the morning, no one had the least 
suspicion of it, with the exception of some peasants, who, as I am assured, had 
been used to go up to these lakes for fishes. It is hard to conjecture by what means 
the water in its descent gained such a consistency, but | suppose there was a good 
portion of mud in the lakes themselves, not to speak of the mud collected by ground 
sinking in as the torrent passed by. However, with all this there is a difficulty upon 
this point, which I am very willing to let the reader settle as he shall think fit, 
being content, for my own part, to have been one of the few Englishmen who wit- 
hessed a spectacle so grand that all Switzerland has had nothing to compare with it 
for many years. I spent five days at Martigny, at the Hotel de la Tour, which I 
here take the liberty of recommending to such as do not regard a bad outside. 
During this time, 1 visited the avalanche every day, and once ascended the Dent 
du Midi nearly 4000 feet, with the view of tracing it to its source ; but this 1 found 
to be impossible. At the end of five days a communication, by government orders, 
had been formed along the valley, by laying fir-trees across the mud and covering 
them with earth ; but the old road was completely buried in such a way as never to 
be restored again. I was glad enough to take this opportunity of proceeding with 
the rest of my tour, but so much had I been excited by my proximity to the peril, 
that for some days I felt a sort of distrust in nature, hard to be understood by such 
us have not been in a similar situation. 1 have learnt since that the same event 
occurred at the same place five hundred years before, but 1 do not know the name 
of the book in which the history of it is to be found. 

Although the village was not destroyed, as had been expected, many detached 
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houses were buried under the mud up to their roofs, but when I came away, | 
heard of no lives having been lost. One very providential escape was told me by 
the two French ladies whom I have before noticed. They had started from Martigny 
just in time to be overwhelmed by the avalanche ; but the youngest of the two, 
when she reached the falls of Pissevache, found that she had dropped some letters. 
It was in searching for these that so much time was spent, as to allow them only to 
reach the village before the avalanche feil. But although there was no loss of life, 
there was much ruin to the poor property of the peasants. Several millers lost their 
trade entirely by a change in the course of the river, and the Rhone, for a time, was 
nearly choked up. 

Since I have mentioned the Hotel de la Tour, I take this opportunity of paying 
my thanks to a family party of English travellers who were confined at the same 
place by the impracticability of conveying their carriage over the mud, It was by 
their presence that my stay at Martigny, which might otherwise have been tedious, 
was rendered the most delightful time that 1 spent abroad, 

I have nothing more to add, but that I would wish the term avalanche to be 
better understood by others than it was by myself before I visited Switzerland. 
This word is used by the Swiss to signify any mass that falls from a mountain into 
u valley, whether it be water, mud, earth, ice, or snow, and is not confined to 
this last, as is generally supposed. 


E. C——— 1, 
Brazennose College, Oxford. 





Exrepirion in Austratia.—The following account has been lately received 
from Sydney. Mr. C. Coxen, who arrived in this colony with instructions from the 
Zoological Society of London, has finished his first trip to the interior. He started 
on the 26th December last from the Hunter, and penetrated on the banks of the 
Nammoi, so far as one hundred miles beyond the last station (one of Sir Jobn 
Jumieson’s) situated on this river. The river at first flows west, and afterwards in 
u west-by-south direction. The whole country traversed is reported to be barren 
und inhospitable, especially in the latter part of the journey, and the land bad. 
In fact, Mr, Coxen says, that starting from the above station, a dead level spread 
itself before his eyes, and not a bill was visible. This plain land must very much 
resemble all the plains hitherto known of our continent; it is equally divested of 
trees, which grow only upon the banks of the Nammoi. ‘The banks are very thickly 
inhabited, and the people much taller than our natives generally. Although Mr. 
Coxen had some blacks with him, he could not communicate with these people, 
whom he describes as very hostile. Our traveller attempted to traverse from 
Nammoi to the Gwyder, but the country proved very dry, affording scarcely any 
food for the bullocks. When Mr. Coxen left the Nammoi, its bed had been suc- 
cessively contracted into a much narrower channel. Mr. C. was disabled from ex- 
tending his exploring further, having been promised by government four prisoners 
to uecompany him, and receiving only two, one of whom was a perfect idiot ; he 
was obliged to hire free men, who refused positively to proceed any further, and 
threatened to abandon him if attacked by the ferocious natives. So far as collecting 
is concerned, Mr. C. was very successful, having discovered as many as twenty-six 
very rare species of birds; amongst which twenty, at least, are entirely new to 
science. ‘The greater part are of the parrot and pigeon tribe, the former of a very 
splendid plumage. Mr, C. believes that he found also a new sort of wallaby, 
having white marks on the shoulders, and the tail ending in a small bush. Mr, C. 
proposes shortly to make another and more extensive tour. 


Tracers or Ancient Civitisation amonG tur Sovru Sra Istanps—Amongst the 
Caroline Islands, only six weeks sail from Sydney, is Ascencio, (about 11° N, lat.) 
discovered very lately by his Majesty's sloop of war, Raven. Mr. Ong, now a re- 
sident of this colony, some years back remained there for several months, and we 
have our information from a friend, who conversed frequently with Mr. O, on this 
subject. On the above-named Island of Ascencio, the language of the inhabitants 
is more harmonious than in the other islands of the South Seas, a great many words 
ending with vowels, There are at the N. E. end of the island, at a place called 
Tamen, ruins of a town, now only accessible by boats, the waves reaching to the 
steps of the houses, The walls are overgrown with bread, cocoa-nut, and other 
ancient trees, and the ruins occupy a space of two miles and a half. The stones of 
these edifices are laid bed and quoin, exhibiting irrefutable traces of art, far beyond 
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the means of the present savage inhabitants. Some of these hewn stones are twenty 
feet in length by three to five each way, and no remains of cement appearing. The 
walls have door and window places. The ruins are built of stone, which is dif- 
ferent from that occurring in the immediate neighbourhood. There is a mountain 
in the island, the rocks of which are covered with figures, and there are far greater 
ruins eight miles in the interior. The habits of these islanders exbibit traces of a 
different social system ; the women do not work exclusively, as is the custom in the 
other islands. After the meals, water is carried about by servants for washing 
hands, &c. Asked about the origin of these buildings, the inhabitants say, that 
they were built by men which are now above (pointing to the heavens). 


Execorinc Exveprrion,x—New Sovrn Wates.—Major Mitchell's exploring 
party, splendidly equipped, halted at Bathurst, for the purpose of completing their 
supplies, and after resting ghree days, proceeded on their journey to a centrical spot 
in the Boree country, from whence they will pursue a south-westerly course to the 
Darling, Murrumbidgee, and Murray rivers. This, and a return to the depdt, will 
form the first division of the work, when it is understood that the whole body will 
move off in a north-westerly direction, with the view of transversely intersecting 
the country, and establishing the fact of the existence or non-existence of the great 
waters which are supposed to have their source amongst the interior mountains. 
The party are prepared for a year’s absence, and for all the vicissitudes of weather 
and climate incidental to that protracted period. The men started in high spirits ; 
most of them have been tried servants in the field service of the survey department, 
and accompanied the surveyor-general on his last tour. A capacious cedar boat, 
and whale boat of a smaller size, form part of the equipment, and are conveyed on 
u carriage nearly forty feet long, made for the purpose. 


Agrrouite.—M. Stas has found a metallic mass in a garden in Belgium, which ap- 
pears to him to bean aérolite. It was incrusted with the surrounding soil, and 
during the efforts made to extract it, broke into several pieces, ‘The entire mass 
weighed about sixty-eight pounds, and was of an irregular, lenticular form, Its 
exterior Is smooth, and of a dirty ferruginous colour; the interior is beautifully 
crystallized. The isolated crystals are cubic, and dull, but if rubbed with a hard 
substance, are restored to brilliancy. It is tenacious, and at the same time very 
ductile ; it may, however, be separated with a knife or a file. 


RuGen.—A traveller who has just visited the Pomeranian island of Rugen, de- 
scribes the peninsula of Ménchgut in the following terms, ‘ This district, nearly 
cut off from the main land, is interesting from its situation, and the manners of its 
inhabitants. For ages there has been no change in the social condition of the 
people, and man has scarcely advanced a single step. The people ef Monchgut 
speak their peculiar patois, wear their peculiar costume, weave the stuff for it them- 
selves, and live in patriarchal independence and innocence. They have one re- 
markable custom, which certainly cannot be paralleled in Europe: here the females 
choose their husbands, the proposal of marriage proceeding from the woman, and 
not from the man, as with us.” 


Discovery or AN anctent Cuuncn 1x Connwart.—At Perranporth, Mr. Michell 
has recently removed the sand from a church in the parish, which appears to have 
been overwhelmed by it, according to tradition, faintly supported by records, five 
hundred or six hundred years ago. This church is probably one of the most an- 
cient ever laid open, and wants nothing to render it complete as when first erected, 
except its roof and doors. The length of the church within its walls is twenty-five 
feet ; without, thirty ; the breadth within twelve feet and a half, and the height of the 
walls the same. At the eastern end is a neat altar of stone, covered with lime, four 
feet long by two and a half wide, and three feet high. Eight inches above the 
centre of the altar is a recess in the wall, in which probably stood a crucifix, and on 
the north side of the altar is a small doorway, through which the priest entered, 
‘The chancel was exactly six feet, leaving nineteen feet for the congregation, who 
were accommodated with stone seats, twelve inches wide, and fourteen inches high, 
attached to the west, north, and south walls of the nave. In the centre of the nave, 
in the south wall, is a neat Saxon arched doorway, highly ornamented, seven feet four 
inches high by two feet four inches wide, ‘Che key-stone of the arch projects eight 
inches, ou which is rudely sculptured a tiger’s head, The floor was composed of 
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sand and lime, under which bodies were unquestionably buried, the skeletons of two 
having been discovered, It is very remarkable that no vestige of a window has 
been found, unless a small aperture of inconsiderable dimensions, in the south wall 
of the chancel, and which is ten feet above the surface of the floor, should be consi- 
dered one; it must therefore be presumed, that the services must have been per- 
formed by the light of tapers. Around this interesting building lie thousands of 
human bones exposed to desecration; the winds having removed the sand in which 
they were deposited. 


Puosruorescence.—Professor Pleischl, of Prague, having exposed a solution of 
bisulphate of potash in a porcelain vase, observed in the evening that the edge of 
the vase was covered with a brilliant phosphoric light, similar to that which is seen 
on the surface of the sea at night. The luminous rays sometimes seemed to cover 
the whole of the liquid, and when stirred with a glass tube, it became even more 
brilliant, and emitted sparks. By means of this tube, M. Pleischl took out some of 
the luminous crystals and examined them. ‘The phosphorescence lasted for an hour, 
and the next day the crystals were found hanging on all sides of the vase. 


FLorence.—Accounts from Florence state, that so great were the apprehensions 
entertained there of the cholera, that the picture of the Virgin in the church of 
Santissima Annunziata has been uncovered. This sacred piece of antiquity is the 
Palladium of Florence, and never exhibited but to persons of the highest distinc- 
tion, and that only at the interposition of the supreme authority. It is not unveiled 
even on the festival of the Annunciation; and it is only on occasion of some extra- 
ordinary calamity or rejoicing (as, for instance, lately, on the birth of the crown- 
prince) that it is exposed for a time to the eyes and kisses of the people. It is a 
fresco painting, representing the Annunciation, and many copies of it are dispersed 
over Italy. The legend relative to it is, that Bartolomeo, the painter, tired with 
work, left off one night when he had finished his picture, with the exception of the 
head of the Virgin. Next morning, when he went to complete his task, behold, the 
head had been meanwhile painted by invisible hands! 


Earruquake.—A slight shock of earthquake was recently felt around Dieppe. 
It lasted five or six seconds, was attended by a low rumbling sound, and caused some 
pieces of the Cliff of St. Valery to fall. 


Exprpition to tHe Nicer.—A mercantile expedition to the Niger, of which 
intent we heard many months ago, is, we perceive from the Glasgow newspapers, 
about to proceed on its destination. A quondam slave-ship, carrying out a small 
iron steamer, leads the way. 


Newry Discoverep Correr Mines.—There has lately been discovered on the 
property of Lord Dinorben, in the parish of Llanwenllwofo, Anglesey, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Parys and Mona mines, a very rich vein of copper. 
It is in many parts almost in a pure state, and much purer than even the copper 
coinage of 1799; consequently, a question will arise for the consideration of geo- 
logists and others who feel pleasure in investigating these matters, whether the 
secondary stratum in which it is found must not, at some remote period, have been 
acted upon by great and powerful heat, so as to dislodge the ore from the stone, and 
run it in a state of fusion into the form in which it is now found, ‘This discovery is 
very seasonable, as the Parys and Mona mines, which have so long been a source of 
immense wealth to their proprietors, and of profitable employment to many hundreds 
of poor families, were become nearly exhausted, at least so far as they had been 
explored, 


Tue Nerve in Iron-Boars.—Captain Johnson, R.N., has been directed by the 
Lords of the Admiralty to proceed to Limerick, for the purpose of making certain 
experiments on the attraction of the needle on board the iron steam-boats in the 


Shannon. It appears that the compass has been found nearly useless in these 
vessels, 


Accipents by Sream-Enorines.—The Parliamentary trustees on the river Clyde 
have offered a premium of one hundred guineas for the best practical mode of pre- 
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venting accidents from the imperfect construction of steam-engine machinery. 


Another one hundred pounds is to be divided amongst the unsuccessful candidates 
who invent something worthy of attention. 


Woopren Pavemenrs.—We observe from the New York papers, that a trial is 
about to be made in that city of the plan of paving with wood followed in St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and repeatedly recommended for adoption in the more retired parts 
of our own metropolis. A part of the Broadway has been selected for the purpose. 
* Each of the small blocks of wood is of an hexagonal shape; the whole are 
fitted together and driven up tightly by a long strip of timber near the gutter at 
the sides ; and the interstices between the blocks to be well payed with tar or 
pitch,” 


Fountain or Sea Waren.—A clock-maker in Malta, who possessed some land 
towards the north-west point of Gozzo, tried to establish pits in it for the making of 
salt ; several pits were dug, and there being a cavern underneath the ground which 
communicated with the sea, a hole was bored into the cavern, and machinery erected 
for drawing up the salt water through it, for the filling of the pits. Ina short time, 
however, the poor watch-maker found that the calcareous nature of the soil of his 
manufactory caused so rapid an absorption of the water, that little or no salt was 
left; he therefore abandoned the enterprise, and fell sick from the disappointment. 
But his misfortunes were not over, for no sooner did the stormy season set in, than a 
fresh disaster occurred, for every time a tempest came from the north, or north-west, 
the sea forced itself through the hole, and spouted forth into a magnificent fountain 
in the shape of a wheatsheaf; but such was its force, that it covered the lands of 
the neighbours, and destroyed their crops. Action after action was brought against 
the unhappy owner, who at length died of grief. No sooner was his death known, 
than the injured neighbours hastened with large stones to fill up the hole, which 
stopped the nuisance for atime; but when the storms again made their appearance, 
the stones were either sucked in, or scattered above, and the water again rose to the 
height of sixty feet. Three times has this occurred with a noise resembling sub- 
terranean thunder and firing of cannon, and the inhabitants expect a repetition of the 
annoyance. 


Antiqur Reitc.—A most elegant relic of the time when Ebor owned the 
Roman’s sway was recently turned up between York and Drinkhouses, a site rich 
in Koman remains. It is a signet of iron, contained in a case of silver, or some 
mixture of which silver constitutes the principal part. Its form is as near as pos- 
sible that of the fashionable eyeglass of the present day, neatly engraven, and the 
rivets are of brass. It has a ring at the top, by which it has in all probability been 
attached to a chain, and thus worn as an ornament upon the person, On the obverse 
is a striking profile of Flavius Domitian, with the inscription ‘* rLavius pomt.,” 
and on the reverse is aman on horseback, the animal in a trot, and the man ele- 
vating a whip, seemingly in the act of urging it forward, with the motto “ nomo er 
Equus.’ Flavius Domitian was the second son of Flavius Vespasian, who reigned 
from a. p. 81 to 96, in which year he was assassinated ; so that the signet, it is 
likely, is between one thousand seven hundred and one thousand eight hundred 
years old, and yet the letters and every part of the engraving are distinct and perfect. 
This singular state of preservation is doubtless to be attributed to the superior state 
of the workmanship, and the exactness with which the iron was inclosed and pro- 
tected by the less corrosive and more precious metal, of which the case is composed. 


Reuics or THe Prorecrorate.—Some curious ancient relics were discovered a 
few days ago at the bottom of a hill near Bristol. A pit was dug into on the site 
where, in 1645, was erected Prior’s Hill fort, which was one of the fortifications 
raised against the Protector’s army, under Fairfax, who was then besieging Bristol. 
A number of bullets were found, and several small measures, which are supposed 
to have been used for the purpose of charging muskets with a particular quantity of 
shot. The relics are stated to have excited considerable competition at Bristol. 


Ancient Vesset piscoverrre.—In making a new sluice to the citadel of Calais, an 
ancient vessel, forty-five feet in length, twelve in breadth, and eight in depth, was 
discovered in the ground ; strongly built, though its measurement does not exceed 
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eighty tons, and has evidently never been covered with a deck. Coins were found 
in it with the date of 1219; and, as it lay twelve feet below the foundations of the 
inner wall of the fortifications erected by the Count de Boulogne, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the vessel was not discovered at that period It cannot be ascertained 
whether it was ever at sea, but there is reason to believe it was erected before 
Calais was made a regular port, and when the sea ran far up the present land, 


Mecuanics 1x Sartinc.—The ‘ Bibliotheca Italiana” gives a detailed de- 
scription of ‘‘ the application of a windmill to the motion of vessels at sea, in- 
vented by Signor Giuseppe Bruscetti, engineer.” The vessel has two paddle- 
wheels like a steam-boat, and the mechanism of the windmill is so contrived, that 
if there is any wind at all, from whatever quarter it may blow, the vessel is pro- 
raed the action of the sails, and may be steered in whatever direction is 
desired, 


Exvepirion tro tue Evrnrates.—Some time, we fear, must elapse before the 
necessary preliminaries are arranged for the progress of this expedition. A letter 
from Constantinople states, that the Grand Seignor had intimated to the Pasha of 
Egypt, by a Tartar, despatched on the 24th of June, that he could not prescribe the 
course to be pursued, until a reply was received from the government of England 
to certain propositions submitted to it. 


Contixentat Worxs.—The employment of capital on the continent for the im- 
provement of the means of internal communication is keeping pace with the spirit of 
enterprise which is manifested in England in the same form of investment. Among 
the most conspicuous of the recent projects is one for connecting the rivers Maine 
and Danube by a canal, which is undertaken under the peculiar sanction and stipu- 
lated support of the government of Bavaria, through which kingdom the proposed 
canal will principally pass, It will be 108 miles in length, entering into the Maine 
at Bamberg, and the Danube at Kelheim. When finished, there will be a complete 
communication by water conveyance through the whole of Europe, by the Rhine, 
the Maine, and the Danube, to the Black Sea; and by the Karlowitz canal, now 
executing in the Austrian states, from the Danube, in Hungary, to the Adriatic, 
The capital of the Bavarian company is to be 10,000,000 of florins, (about €50,0001.) 
and the canal is to remain a perpetual property to the subscribers. When the 
shares are all taken, the Bavarian Government will undertake the completion of the 
work, allowing interest at the rate of four per cent. during its progress, which will 
occupy about six years, and the full right to the tolls and dues taken on the canal 
when finished, The repairs of the canal will be conducted by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment at a fixed sum of 105,000 florins yearly, and they will ‘undertake also the col- 
lection of the dues at a fixed remuneration, engaging to render a strict account of 
them to the shareholders. Of the 20,000 shares (of 500 florins each) into which the 
undertaking is to be divided, 7,000 have already been taken by subscribers in Ger- 
many, and 5,000 by the Bavarian Government. 








Died.— At his residence in Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, the Right Hon. John, Earl 
of Chatham, K.G., in bis 80th year. 

. At Ambleside, inhis 72nd year, John Elliott, 
aS. 

In her 66th year, Lady Gibbons, wife of Sir 
— Gibbons, Bart., of Stanwell Place, Mid- 
dlesex. 

In her 44th year, Mary, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Tritton, Rector of Morden, Surrey. 

At Hampton Court, aged 82, Mrs. Bowater, 
relict of the late Admiral Bowater. 

In the Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, George 
Ripley, Esq., in bis 45th year. ; 

t Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Major General 
Robert Sewell, 89th regiment. 


Married. — At Cheltenham, Lesley Alex 
ander, Esq., of York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
London, and Foyle Paik, County of London 
derry, to Amelia Maria, daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. Bates. 

At Woolwich Church, Captain C. H. Cobbe, 
60th B. N. L., to Ann, eldest danghter of Col. 
Gravatt, Inspector of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 

At Felbrigg, the Hon. Richard Hare, grand- 
son of the Earl of Listowell, and Captain in 
the 36th regiment, to Mary Christina, fourth 
danghter of the late Vice-Admiral Windham, 
of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk. 

At Alderley, Lieut.-Colonel Wm. Henry 
Scott, Scotch Fusileer Guards, to Harriet 
Alethea, fifth danghter of Sir J. T. Stanley. 





